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The March of Lvents 


M4 ] NHE open struggle that may decide the 
fate of the yellow races has begun, 
and Heaven knows when or how it 

will end or what surprising turns it may take 

in changing the map of the world. 

One course of events was that Japan 
should go on unhindered in her remarkable 
development; that she should have Korea 
for her overflowing population; that her trade 
should continue to expand in Manchuria and 
in other Chinese provinces; that her influence 
should extend at the pace that the machinery 
of modern civilization would enable her take; 
and that she should become the dominant 
power among the yellow peoples as England 
and her offspring have become the dominant 
powers in the other parts of the world— 
this is what might have happened if the 
European governments had held aloof, or even 
if Russia had not had a vast Asiatic ambition. 
For the races that are akin to the Japanese 
have looked to them with this ultimate 
hope—or perhaps some with fear. It seemed 
a sort of race destiny—a fit thing to come to 
pass. China has a thousand students in Tokio 
alone, and the Japanese are born nearer to 
the Chinese than any other nation can ever 
come. Japanese influence, if it be not 
repressed or deflected, might extend over 
Siam, Burmah, India, Persia, traveling west- 
ward over these Asiatic peoples and modern- 
izing them, looking toward the awakening 


of Asia to a new life under an Asiatic leader- 
ship. Such is the necessary direction of 
Japanese ambition and such the possible 
large opportunity. It is as splendid a pros- 
pect as any nation ever dreamed of, and it 
would mean the rebirth of Asia under the 
guidance. of a progressive Asiatic people- 
a fit thing in human history, proving that 
decadent races may rise. 

But this working out of a new era in 
Asiatic history under the industrial, and per- 
haps political, leadership of Japan conflicts 
sharply with Russian ambition, and, as the 
Russians regard it, with their national necessi- 
ties. They have with a continuous policy, 
unchanging with changes of ministers and 
of czars, with great cost and in obedience to 
an expansive impulse, pushed eastward to the 
ocean, since they could not push westward 
and an ocean they must have. With patience, 
with force, with intrigue, by double-dealing 
and in defiance of all obstacles, they have 
established themselves in Manchuria; and 
they propose to stay there. They need even 
more than Manchuria, and they push on into 
Korea. They must have ice-free ports; they 
must have rail connections between their 
ports. They must have trade, too. Their 
influence over China must grow, not wane. 
This is their movement of national expansion. 
They justify it not only by their immediate 
necessities, but by the larger argument that 
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they must prevent the possible consolidation 
of Asia under Japanese leadership. This 
they profess to regard as the yellow peril 
that would threaten the white races of the 
world, and as a ‘“‘heathen”’ peril that would 
threaten the Christian nations. 

Far beneath all temporary aims and im- 
mediate purposes lies, too, the Russian 
instinctive plan at last to outstrip English 
influence in Asia—to meet the other great 
conquering race of mankind and overcome 
it in control of the swarming Orient. The 
encounter with Japan is only a step in a long 
journey on which Russia has set out. The 
first thing is to keep Japan a secondary 
power. The next thing will be to thwart 
English growth in Asia. 

This is the large meaning of the struggle. 
The immediate provocation is Russia’s re- 
fusal to agree by treaty really to restore 
Manchuria to China, to leave Japan trade 
there unhindered, and to leave -her political 
control in Korea untouched. 

Russia, therefore, is clearly the aggressor. 
She comes and finds a situation which she 
proposes to change—is changing—to Japan’s 
detriment. She would in effect shut Japan 
up.in-her overcrowded islands and practically 
drive her influence and her trade from the 
mainland. Russia fights for the extension 
of power—-fights really for the dismember- 
ment of China; Japan fights for her chance 
to.grow. Russia fights to gain ground that 
she has not hitherto honorably had; Japan 
fights to hold her own and to keep from sink- 
ing to the permanent level of a secondary 
or third-rate power. 


REASONS FOR SYMPATHY WITH JAPAN 


UR interests in the Japanese-Russian 
struggle are more than the interests 
of a mere spectator. We have an impor- 
tant trade at stake and a chance for a 
trade very much more important than we 
have yet developed.. We say ‘“‘at stake,” 
because if the obvious Russian policy be 
carried out, Manchuria and all the sphere 
of Russian influence in Asia are not likely 
to be as open to us as if the same region 
were left under Chinese and Japanese in- 
fluence. 

But trade is not all, nor the most. We 
have had a long diplomatic contention in 
Asia, and we have played an honorable and 
important part in all the stages of this 
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struggle that preceded war. When the 
Boxer insurrection took place, and all the 
principal powers sent troops to Pekin, and 
the future of China became the foremost 
political topic in every capital in Europe, it 
was our Department of State that resolutely 
contended for the integrity of the empire 
and for the open door for trade—for the 
right of every nation to trade on an equal 
basis. From that initial contention to this 
day, the diplomatic power of the United 
States has been exerted. with the utmost 
strength to accomplish these ends, and it has 
had an important influence on the diplomacy 
of other nations. 

We forced from Russia her renewed 
promise to evacuate Manchuria (which she 
has not kept); we negotiated. a treaty with 
China whereby the important ports of 
Mukden and Antung in Manchuria shall be 
open to American trade (for diplomatically 
Manchuria is yet a Chinese province, and 
Russia is in honor bound to regard such a 
treaty with China), and the President has 
selected consuls for these posts. Russia, 
therefore, could not close them without 
giving serious offense to the United States. 

Thus we stand energetically committed to 
the preservation of the Chinese empire and 
to the widening of commerce with-it. At 
some stage of the struggle that has begun 
it is likely that the interests and the conten- 
tion to which we are thus committed will 
bring us—let us hope not into controversy, 
but surely they may bring us into closer 
range with the chief parties to the struggle. 

Besides these specific aims and treaties, we 
have the larger and ever-widening interest 
in the Far East that our responsibilities in 
the Philippines imply; and this interest will 
become still greater as soon as the Panama 
Canal is open to traffic. For then the 
Mississippi Valley—-the grain States and the 
cotton States—will be much nearer the 
farther Pacific; that is to say, our products 
can be sent there much more cheaply than 
they can now be sent, and under this stimu- 
lus markets will develop. 

Since the Japanese trade policy is much 
more liberal than the Russian, it is natural 
that the commercial interests of the United 
States should give their sympathies to Japan. 
Our natural national feeling, too, which 
Russian journals have almost angrily ob- 
served, is with the liberal Japanese rather 
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than with the less liberal Russian character 
and Government. In spite of the incessantly 
repeated tradition of friendship between our 
Government and the Government of Russia, 
we have nothing in common with that almost 
absolute despotism; and we naturally have 
a strong sympathy for the Japanese. As 
their statesmen have pointed out, the position 
of their country is very similar to the position 
of England in the time of Napoleon. England 
then fought to prevent the establishment of 
a military despotism in Europe. Japan now 
fights to check a military despotism in Asia. 


OUR PART IN THE ASIATIC STRUGGLE 


EFORE the daring destruction of a 
considerable part of the Russian navy 
at Port Arthur on the night of February 8th, 
with which the war began auspiciously for 
Japan, our Government addressed a note to 
Japan and China and to the other powers 
looking toward a restriction of the area of 
hostilities. The agreement thus invited goes 
further, in fact; for it goes back to our original 
contention—that China must be kept in- 
tact. If China should be drawn into the 
struggle, or if any power should, as a result 
of the war, have an excuse to take Chinese 
territory, the partition of the empire would 
swiftly follow. It falls to us again, then, to 
take a leading part in an effort to preserve 
it. If the powers stand together the effect 
may be at last to prevent Russia from 
retaining even Manchuria—which is the very 
thing that she is fighting for—to say nothing 
of keeping away from Pekin. In these 
several diplomatic moves by our Government 
there is no hostility to Russia. Our position 
is strictly neutral. But in effect, if the 
powers thus practically forbid the partition 
of China, Russia’s whole plan will be defeated 
by our diplomacy, whatever may be the 
result of the war. Japan also, of course, will 
be hindered from acquiring any Chinese 
territory. The only prize left to fight about 
will be Korea. 

Thus the result of our diplomatic efforts, 
growing out of the agreement that followed 
the Boxer uprising, may be more important 
than the results of the war itself; and let us 
hope that they will prevent a general conflict. 
For a general war would be likely to follow 
the spoliation of China by any power. 

As a result of the war any one of several 
far-reaching tendencies might, under certain 
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An unrestrained 


conditions, set in strong. 
Russian victory might lead to the Russian 
domination of China and ultimately of still 
more of Asia. An unrestrained Japanese 
victory might lead to the Japanese domina- 
tion of China and the building up of Japan as 
the dominant power in Asia. <A general war 
might lead to the partition of China among 
all the greedy governments. A firm adherence 
to the international agreement that was made 
after the Boxer insurrection will lead to the 
preservation of the Chinese empire intact, and 
no country can be used as spoil of war except 
Korea. In this case the relative positions of 
the powers will remain substantially what they 
are, and civilization will be spared a scramble 
for “‘spheres”’ of Chinese territory. In other 
words, our policy is the policy of preventing 
a general war and of saving China from 
division.) And it is a large but proper part 
for us to play. 


A NEW AMERICAN NATIONAL IDEAL 


HESE events prove that we must now 

and hereafter play so important a 

part in the world that no government can 

take any serious action without indirectly 

consulting us. Our trade, our treaties, our 

great granaries, our vast supplies, our money 

market—every chancellery in the world con- 

sults these great facts before it dares declare 

war or to think seriously of changing the map 
even of the most remote part of the earth. 

It is this fact upon which Mr. Hay has 
worked out the most impressive series of 
diplomatic triumphs that were ever won in a 
time of peace. Not only has he changed the 
attitude of other nations to us (or skilfully 
shaped the changes that time has brought), 
but he has made American public thought 
aware of the change. There has_ been 
worked out, though it is not yet clearly 
formulated, a new sort of ideal for the re- 
public. We regard ourselves in a different 
way. 

The ideal, as regards foreign relations, that 
our statesmen of one era held and infused 
into the public thought was an ideal of friend- 
ly relations with them all and entangling 
alliances with none. This was in the days of 
sailing-ships and before the trade of the 
world was organized. At a later period we 


showed a temper of indifference to the rest of 
mankind. We spent our energy and treasure 
in settling our part of our own continent and 
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in saving the Union, and it could hardly be 
said of us that we had a foreign policy at all. 
Our diplomats steered us out cf several 
threatening difficulties, but the thought of 
the people hardly touched our foreign rela- 
tions or anything foreign. We were still 
far away from the rest of mankind, and the 
rest of mankind regarded us with indifference, 
if not with contempt. 

But, since the rise of our great international 
commerce, since our trade “‘invasion”’ of the 
Old World, and since we have shown by our 
conduct toward Cuba and the Philippines 
that we feel a great power’s obligations, we 
have come into a new relation to all other 
powers, and a new kind of ideal has arisen as 
regards our foreign relations. We look upon 
ourselves no longer as remote or detached, 
and we are no longer indifferent to anything 
that concerns international policies. A war 
at the antipodes concerns us. ° The shifting 
of the relative importance of any nation con- 
cerns us. Almost every trade treaty that is 
made or can be made concerns us. 

Thus we have come to regard ourselves 
not, indeed, as a country that has a right or 
a wish to interfere in what is not our proper 
sphere—not as a busybody nor as a bully— 
but as the one country that may at any turn 
hold the balance of power or of peace, the 
one country that must be silently or openly 
consulted before any international action 
may be taken. We have more than provis- 
ions for a campaign, more than cash for a 
war budget—we have a moral power that 
counts for fair treatment, for open doors, 
and for frank diplomacy; and if there should 
be need (though the force of this is most 
gracefully exerted in silence) we have an 
efficient navy. 

There has come into the consciousness of 
the American people a feeling of the solemn 
responsibility that this relation gives. Itisa 
new and high ideal that has risen out of our 
international experience as Mr. Hay has 
shaped it—that we are and must remain a 
great power which must so use our pivotal 
position as to make for the lifting of inter- 
national dealings to a higher level than they 
have ever kept. It is a noble ideal, and it 
is shaping American chatacter to a larger 
realization of itself and to a better under- 
standing of the great destiny of our country. 
All this, when seen in proper perspective, 
will make as glorious a chapter in our history 
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as any series of events since the founding of 
our government. 


HOW WAR MIGHT HAVE BEEN AVERTED 


ORTUNATELY there is no _ visible 

danger of our being drawn into hostili- 

ties in any event. But the diplomatic his. 

torian who shall have a knowledge of all the 

undercurrents of international negotiations 

will wonder why the United States and 
Great Britain did not prevent war. 

They stand for the open door in trade. 
So does Japan. They stand for the integrity 
of the Chinese empire and the fulfilment of 
all treaty obligations that were made after the 
Boxer insurrection. So does Japan. But 
these general agreements of policy are not all. 
Great Britain has a definite alliance with 
Japan which had no other motive than to 
thwart Russia. Russia threatens British 
interests across the whole length of Asia. 
By this definite action to strengthen her 
Asiatic sea power and her eastern commerce 
Russia makes the first direct move in the 
great game of the future which England and 
Russia must play for commercial and military 
supremacy in the Far East. 

It is impossible to believe that the united 
vigorous efforts of the two great English- 
speaking countries could have failed to deter 
Russia, if they had been made in time. But 
they would probably have involved a threat 
or a danger of a general war; and public 
opinion neither in Great Britain nor in the 
United States would have permitted any 
action by either of the two governments that 
carried with it the slightest danger of such 
a calamity. 

Yet, if England were not for the moment 
weak in leadership (distracted by a discussion 
of her fiscal policy), and if the United States 
were not on the eve of a Presidential cam- 
paign (public opinion being exceedingly 
sensitive, too, about any interference in 
foreign affairs), it might well have happened 
that a way might have been found at least 
indefinitely to postpone, if not avert, this 
conflict. 

So it has come to pass (and such things 
have happened many times before in history) 
that Mr. Chamberlain and his campaign in 
England and the anti-imperialists in the 
United States may be the reasons why the 
old barbarism of war disgraces the twentieth 
century. 
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INSUFFERABLE SANTO DOMINGO 


HE three groups of poverty-stricken 
and destructive “revolutionists” in 
Santo Domingo are keeping the island in 
violent disorder and. reducing it to want, for 
they all live only by plunder. In a country 
where little property has been accumulated, 
this means almost universal destruction. 
Such an intolerable condition tempts, if it 
does not demand, outside interference. If 
any European power interfere—say Germany, 
for the Germans have trading interests 
there—the sharp question wiil arise whether 
the United States can permit any other 
country to take a step that might look toward 
ultimate occupation or control. Anticipating 
such a possibility, our Government has caused 
it to be known that it will suffer no attack on 
the island by any foreign power. There 
is yet no open threat of such action by any 
country. But the question that precedes any 
such threat is whether we do not owe it to 
civilization to put an end to the perpetual 
suicidal strife from which the people suffer. 
The problem presented when General Grant 
wished to annex the island is not the same 
problem that is now presented to us; for 
then we had had no “‘colonial’’ experience. 
Annexation then meant the first step toward 
admission to the Union; and this kind of 
annexation was naturally repulsive to Ameri- 
can opinion and is repulsive yet. But we 
now have the precedents of our action in 
Cuba and of our management of Porto Rico 
and of the Philippines to guide us, and 
“annexation,” or some form of protection 
against anarchy and human butchery, does 
not imply any thought of ultimate admission 
into the Union. Possible problems of this 
kind press upon us somewhat faster than we 
might wish. But it requires little foresight 
to see the necessity of our interference in 
Santo Domingo for the sake of civilization. 
The killing of an American marine there is a 
mere incident. The larger question is our 
duty under the Monroe Doctrine to do what 
we cannot permit any other country to do— 
bring order out of this black chaos and 
cruelty. 


THE NEXT STEP IN PANAMA—TO DIG 


HE next step in the Panama matter that 
interests the public will be the be- 
ginning of physical work on the canal under 
American direction. The opposition to the 
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treaty has spent itself in oratory and editorials. 
The threat of military trouble from Colombia 
is no longer heard. Our Government (when 
this paragraph is written) is already preparing 
to pay $40,000,000 to the French Panama 
Company for its property and rights on the 
isthmus. The noise is all gone, and we shall 
presently begin the task of finishing the canal 
and connecting the two oceans. 

About two-fifths of it is already cut, in- 
cluding fourteen miles from the Atlantic 
coast and four miles from the Pacific coast; 
but these sections will need deepening. 
Thirty-six miles of the most difficult part 
remain to be cut. It is estimated that this 
task will require the work of 50,000 men for 
eight years. A great dam is to be built at 
Bohio, which is fourteen miles inland from 
the Atlantic coast, that will make a lake 
fifty-two feet above the Atlantic, into which 
vessels will be raised by locks. The new 
level thus reached will extend twenty-two 
miles. Then vessels going toward the Pacific 
will descend by locks about sixty-five feet; 
farther on they will descend again, perhaps 
thirty feet, to the Pacific level. The dam 
will supply power that will be used in exca- 
vating, and the work under American di- 
rection is expected to go on much faster than 
the French company conducted it. We 
shall presently be within sight of the realiza- 
tion of the most important change that has 
ever been made by man in the physical 
structure of the earth. 


PARTIES WITHOUT “ISSUES” 


HE programme that Mr. Williams, of 
Mississippi, the Democratic leader in 
the House of Representatives, has made for 
his party is no doubt the best that can be 
made as a body of working doctrine—a 
tariff for revenue only and all that this 
implies. It implies the denial of protection 
to ‘‘trusts’’ and the enforcement of existing 
laws, and perhaps the enactment of new laws 
which shall deny to them commercial privi- 
leges that are denied to individuals. This 
is the old-time, historic Democratic doctrine. 
It is essentially the Cleveland platform. 
It is the only doctrine that the party has that 
sharply differentiates it from the Republicans, 
whose chief doctrine is protection. 
But Mr. Williams sees the practical diffi- 
culty in the way of carrying this programme 
into radical execution. Since the Supreme 
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Court has declared an income tax uncon- 
stitutional, the Government must raise so 
large a revenue from import duties that a 
tariff for revenue only cannot differ radically 
from a tariff for protection. The gross 
inequalities of a protective tariff (of the 
present one, for instance) might be removed; 
but protection cannot be eradicated from 
any schedule of duties that would yield the 
revenue now required. Much as they differ 
in purpose, the two programmes of duties 
for protection and of duties for revenue only 
can now not differ radically in their practical 
results. This is the reason why the old 
Cleveland programme cannot again make 
as strong an appeal as it made twelve years 
ago. The decision that forbade an income 
tax made a high tariff inevitable for an 
indefinite time. 

We have, then, the interesting spectacle 
of two parties without a great practical 
doctrinal difference. An academic doctrinal 
difference they yet have. But the American 
people are very practical, and in all practical 
ways the two parties stand for substantially 
the same thing. Thus we have come to have 
parties without an “‘issue.” 

In spite of the lack of an issue, the party 
lines are yet drawn. A Democrat is a 
Democrat yet; a Republican yet a Republi- 
can. They divide in State and even in 
municipal elections. There is a memory 
and a hope of a difference in doctrine. There 
is, too, the constant play of personalities. 
But the candidates rather than the plat- 
forms now make the programmes, and our 
party life goes on artificially. For a time at 
least ‘‘issues”’ are not necessary for party life. 


COMMERCIALISM IN POLITICS 


, ie absence of a clear doctrinal issue 
between the two parties has brought 
national politics—if a man wish to look be- 
neath the surface and to see things as they 
are—into a new stage. What do the two 
parties exist for? Leaving doctrinal state- 
ments, platforms, and programmes out of 
sight, what is the real purpose of each party? 

Each plays for industrial security; each 
courts the “‘business interests”’ of the coun- 
try; each runs from danger of a panic; 
each seeks the support and the approval 
of the great captains of industry. True, 
they are afraid of an open alliance with the 
trusts, and they would each keep away from 


Wall Street, for they wish the approval of 
the masses of the people who distrust the 
great combination-builders. But each party, 
nevertheless, will take good care to stand on 
the side of the ‘‘business interests’ of the 
country—on the side of ‘ prosperity.”’ 

Translated into plain language, what does 
this political condition mean? Whether for 
good or for evil, it means that the dominant 
force in our political life is not any sort of 
political ideal, but commercial success pure 
and simple. Industrialism is our master. 
To maintain the stability of industrial con- 
ditions is our ideal and is the aim of both 
parties. The managers of both parties will 
nominate candidates for the Presidency that 
they do not like, because they are afraid 
to indulge preferences that might court the 
displeasure of the industrial world. 

For immediate and purely practical results, 
perhaps we have no need to regret the 
domination of our politics by industry and 
commerce. But what effect such a domina- 
tion may at last have on political ideals is a 
grave question. Not to go further, it must 
be feared that such a domination will bring 
more and more into political life the kind of 
men that already occupy so many seats in 
the Senate—men who represent ‘‘interests”’ 
rather than commonwealths. In the White 
House we now have a man full of idealism; 
but the finer parts of Mr. Roosevelt’s char- 
acter have been less appreciated since he 
became President than they were before. 
The reign of industrialism brings into the 
public mind a lower conception of politics, 
a less keen appreciation of the higher type 
of public men and even of the higher qualities 
of the men we have. We have party di- 
visions, party government, party strife, 
without the noble rivalry that spurs each 
party to put forth its highest ideal or its 
highest type of men. They each bid simply 
for the support of industrialism. 


THE IDEALS OF AN INDUSTRIAL ERA 


MAN who does his thinking by historical 
epochs will not be greatly discouraged 

by the obvious influence of industrialism on 
our generation. It may obscure political 
ideals for the moment, and it may in weak 
natures obscure ideals of the personal life. 
We are familiar, in every grade of society, 
with the leaden quality of the mere money- 
getting man. He brings a sort of national 
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reproach to us, and he is the worst bore that 
was ever cast up on the shores of any civiliza- 
tion. 

But the great industrial movement of 
which we are the chief promoters and bene- 
ficiaries is in other ways bringing benefits of 
a new kind. Ours is the first time in the 
history of mankind when any large mass of 
the people has been physically comfortable 
or economically efficient. The low level of 
comfort, of health, of convenience, and of 
well-being in general on which the human race 
has hitherto lived and the enormous waste of 
life and brain and muscle and time that it has 
suffered for lack of mechanical knowledge 
and organization are appalling. With the 
incalculable advance in economic efficiency, 
there is reason to believe that our ideals also 
will rise, not fall, and new ideals will be born. 

In fact, even the political ideals of the whole 
people are doubtless quite as high as they 
ever were. It is the parties whose ideals in a 
dull time have fallen to the level of the some- 
what commonplace minds that have the 
practical conduct of our political life. 

He is a short-sighted man surely who 
gets discouragement from industrialism. He 
is short-sighted who does not get a high and 
stimulating encouragement. It brings its 
own class of evils—great concentration of 
power, enormous personal wealth, “mammon 
against man,” as Mr. Bryan expresses it— 
but it is lifting the life of a large part of man- 
kind in our country to a level that gives a 
wider horizon, and it is just beginning to 
bring the leisure and the opportunity that will 
permit the growth of higher ideals. There is 
a test of this progress that is easy to make. 
Any man may make it who doubts it. What 
reasonably successful man would give his 
lot in life, with his opportunities and aspira- 
tions, for the lot of his father or of his grand- 
father? Has the educated man of today not 
a wider vision in all subjects of culture than his 
grandfather had, and (what is still more 
important) a better balanced view of life and 
a saner philosophy ? 


THE CHARACTER-BUILDING POWER OF 
INDUSTRIALISM 


NOTHER measure of the value of in- 
dustrialism as a most useful tool of 

a higher civilization is given by missionaries. 
The tendency has long been growing to sub- 
stitute work for doctrine—to lay the founda- 
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tion of salvation first by an economic change 
in the people’s lives. To make a people 
economically efficient and self-respecting is 
the best method—perhaps it is the only 
method—of leading them into a higher social 
or spiritual life. There is now a definite 
movement both here and in England—the 
chief apostle of it is Mr. Fry, who has been 
organizing industrial missions in New York— 
to send teachers of work to the “heathen.” 
The “heathen’’—for we have now come to 
see this truth—are not those who may differ 
with us in doctrine, but those who are eco- 
nomically inefficient, whether they live in 
other lands or in our own. Lord Cromer, 
in his recent report about Egypt to the 
British Government, has given high praise to 
the practical work of this sort that American 
missionaries are doing in the Soudan. ‘“‘No 
parade is made of religion,’’ Lord Cromer 
reports. ‘‘I found considerable numbers of 
Shillouks, men and women, working happily 
at the brick-kiln which Mr. Giffen had estab- 
lished in the extensive and well-cultivated gar- 
dens attached to the mission. . . . The 
houses in which the members of the mission 
live have been constructed by Shillouk 
labor.”’ 

It is the same plan of lifting life to a higher 
plane that General Armstrong worked out 
for the Negroes in the southern States—the 
same plan that is fast becoming the fun- 
damental notion in American education in 
general. 

Now, the point is that industrialism—the 
making of money, the raising of the level of 
comfort, the multiplication of conveniences, 
the development of organizations for economy 
of time and labor and cost—having come to 
be the dominant fact in American activity, 
instead of lowering the high ideals of the 
few who have always had leisure and oppor- 
tunity, is giving great masses of people 
opportunity for higher ideals for the first 
time in human history. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MR. BRYAN 


R. BRYAN is an interesting spectacle. 
Twice defeated for the Presidency 

on a platform that the public sentiment even 
of his own party now regards as obsolete, to 
say the least of it, and having surely no 
expectation and certainly no chance of a 
third nomination, he is yet busily engaged 
in making speeches in the East and in the 
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West, apparently to prevent the Democrats 
from nominating any man who is displeasing 
to him. If he cannot longer be the leader, 
he would like, in a sense, to be dictator to his 
party. This is the somewhat immodest 
spectacle that he presents to his enemies— 
a man consumed by vanity. 

To his friends he seems a public leader 
who, though he no longer hopes for office 
himself, is so earnest about the great principle 
that he stands for as to give his time to 
explaining it out of sheer zeal for the public 
welfare. 

Both views of him are partly correct. 
The habit of leadership is hard to throw off, 
and harder still the habit of public speaking 
to audiences that applaud. Perhaps the 
man of sonorous sentences never lived who 
could take an accurate measure of his own 
performances, from Cicero’s day to our own. 
When thousands applaud you, you are sure 
that you are right. It is easy to believe, too, 
that you do a public service by your oratory. 
Effective public speaker as Mr. Bryan is 
(and we have had few more effective), his 
vanity is inevitable, even if unpardonable. 

And there is more than this to be said. 
For, however much Mr. Bryan may fool 
himself, he has a strong moral impulse and he 
makes a strong appeal to the moral sense of 
his sympathetic hearers. He protests against 
a great wrong. He does not make his pro- 
test effective. with men who think clearly, 
because he presents no practical remedy. 
He sees that the body politic is sick, but he 
either has no cure or a cure that is worse than 
the disease. His course of reasoning is this: 
The plutocrats—to use his own phrase—win 
elections by their campaign funds. The 
men and the parties that they put into 
power are under obligations to them. They 
pay these obligations by granting special 
privileges. We are, then, ruled by the 
plutocrats. The old conception of a democ- 
racy—a political society in which the people 
really rule themselves and in which every 
man has an equal opportunity—has not been 
realized, and has, in fact, almost been for- 
gotten. This is true. Every thoughtful 
man knows that it is true. Every thoughtful 
man feels the danger that we may be even 
drifting out of sight of the old ideal. 

Since Mr. Bryan has no remedy for the 
wounds that industrialism inflicts on democ- 
racy, his emphasis on the evils that we suffer 
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may only make them worse; for he may make 
class-feeling stronger by stirring up discon- 
tent that he cannot allay. Yet there is a 
great moral truth behind his verbose decla- 
mation. He sees it too dimly to formulate 
it helpfully. He talks round about it, at a 
distance; and his programme to help us is 
muddled. But, long after he has been 
pronounced dead by his critics, he continues 
to speak to sympathetic audiences—to little 
purpose, no doubt; but his reception does 
give evidence of a deep-rooted conviction 
that something is wrong in the warfare 
between ‘‘man and mammon.”’ Mr. Bryan 
is no longer a national figure, for he is a dis- 
credited prophet; but he is a voice crying in 
the wilderness, and many hear him with a 
half faith. This half faith becomes dis- 
appointment at last. But another orator 
of the oppressed will then take up the cry; 
and so we go on. 


POLITICAL MALARIA AT WASHINGTON 
ASHINGTON in a year of a Presiden- 
tial campaign is the haunt of un- 
balanced judgments. Life and thought there 
become artificial at any time; but as soon 


‘as a general election comes within view even 


the sanest men catch a fantastic fever. To 
see the country whole and to see it straight 
seems impossible. 


Throughout the land men are 


going 


about their business these months as usual; - 


they think and feel as they usually think 
and feel; they are not aware of any great 
revolutions of public sentiment; they suffer 
no undue excitement. But in Washington 
you will be told that the people are all astir 
in the West, or that New England is slipping 
from its ancient moorings, or that some 
occult machinery is about to change the very 
face of political nature. A caucus is called. 
Its utterances sound like the voice of God. 
The President had a gentleman from Kansas 
at luncheon—there is grave danger that 
Kansas may be split wide open. There is a 
deep plot in every resolution offered in 
Congress. The House will pass a service- 
pension bill this session for campaign pur- 
poses in States where a service pension is 
favored. The Senate will refuse to pass it 
this session, so that the ‘‘raid on the Treasury ” 
may not do harm in States where such a 
bill is not favored; but it will pass it at the 
next session. The very newspaper corre- 

























































spondents will tell you of plots and counter- 
plots that a sort of professional courtesy 
forbids them to publish. But if they did 
publish them they would split the country 
wide open! One Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency is now talked about ‘‘to 
divert public attention.’”’ When the time 
comes he will be dropped, and the man who 
will really be nominated will be taken up for 
discussion and ‘‘put through.’’ There is a 


_ feeling that a telegram from Washington 


naming the winning man will, at a certain 
time, set the whole country on fire. 

Or you may hear that the President has 
not a shadow of a chance to be nominated. 
Is not Senator So-and-so his enemy? And 
does that not settle it? Or, the President 
the other day offended five members of the 
House by a single act! Nobody gets credit 
for frankness. The shortest distance between 
two points is a curved line. 

And in addition to the dwellers in this 
cave of superstitions, there gather at Washing- 
ton at such a time the politically unbalanced 
from every part of the Union. A com- 
mitteeman from Missouri or from Utah will 
call on the President and report to his 


Senator that Mr. Roosevelt is ‘‘rattled.” ~ 


The Senator repeats the story in his com- 
mittee-room, and the next day it is whis- 
pered about that the President lacks 
courage and that he will be beaten surely. 
This comedy is played seriously even 
in the boarding-houses of the government 


clerks. They hear that a member of Congress ~ 


has received from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a can of Porto Rican coffee. That 
member, therefore, will support the appropria- 
tion for enlarging the experiment station on 
the island. A  gold-laced ambassador is 
presented to the President before a justice 
of the Supreme Court, and the pillars of 
society are shaken. 

The seriousness of these people, from 
Senate chamber to barber-shop, is amusing 
for a day, but it soon becomes impressive. 
In spite of yourself you begin to believe that 
their fears or hopes may be well founded. 
You suspect that the country may really 
be managed at Washington. You find your- 
self half believing that the American people 
are ruled by intrigue and gossip—till you 
go home and begin to tell the stories and the 
theories that you have heard, and discover 
that your neighbors do not even know who 
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the committeemen from Utah and Missouri 
are, or even who Senator So-and-so is, or 
what the caucus did, or whether a justice 
should precede an ambassador or an am- 
bassador a justice. The whole rigmarole of 
plots and dark secrets and of impregnable 
organizations finally goes out of your head 
with a few days of fresh air, and you end by 
regarding Washington and the news that 
comes out of it as less important than they 
really are. 


A DEGRADING CONCEPTION OF PENSIONS 


HERE is little hesitancy about increasing 
the military pension list, and we are 
now sure at last to have a service pension in 
some form. The plan most in favor means 
that every man who served in the Civil War 
shall be paid $12 a month or some similar sum 
for the rest of his life, and that many pensions 
that are now less than $12 a month shall be 
increased. The principle of pensions so far 
paid is that they are paid for physical injury 
received in military service or for depend- 
ence because of physical injury. The service 
pension brings in the new principle of pay- 
ment for service without regard to injury. 

A service pension has followed every war 
preceding the Civil War—the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, and the Mexican War; 
and the agitation for it to apply to the 
survivors of the Civil War has been per- 
sistent. For many years it was easily 
resisted, partly because almost any survivor 
could secure a pension under existing laws 
and practices, but partly also because a 
section of public opinion could still success- 
fully oppose it. 

But now the effective opposition seems to 
have been overcome. The President is said 
to favor it; the members of the-pension com- 
mittees favor it; the extravagant mood of the 
time favors it. Of course the Grand Army of 
the Republic favors it, and doubtless it is 
thought to be “good politics.’”” Some men 
favor it, too, because they hope that it will 
simplify the whole pension-paying machinery. 
Not only does the Pension Office, with its sys- 
tem of politically appointed medical exami- 
ners, keep up its voluminous work, but the 
House of Representatives gives one day a 
week wholly to passing private pension bills, 
almost all of which are for the increase of pen- 
sions that cannot be secured by the regular 
machinery. The House gives every Friday to 
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these pension bills. The total pension pay- 
ments the last fiscal year were $139,000,000. 
A service pension for the survivors of the 
Civil War will add an unknown sum, esti- 
mated from $24,000,000 to $48,000,000 a year. 

The pension system has thus added a 
new horror to war; for, generously as it was 
conceived, it has been so abused as to tempt 
men to a loss of self-respect and of character 
that has brought as serious a deterioration 
of citizenship as the demoralization caused by 
the bloodshed and the waste of actual war- 
fare. We are now nearly forty years re- 
moved from the end of the Civil War. After 
this final debauch of a service pension the 
roll of pensioners will gradually decrease; 
but it will be forty years more before the 
widows of veterans who married them for 
pensions will be rare enough to excite remark, 
and some of them will be on the roll a full 
century after the surrender at Appomattox. 
If they were reminders only of self-sacrificing 
patriotism which deserved the gratitude of 
the republic, they would be held in high 
esteem. But many of them will remind the 
great-grandchildren of veterans of the ease 
with which public generosity was perverted 
to personal degradation. 

This wholesale bestowal of pensions will 
take away from them the distinction that 
they were meant to convey. They will be 
badges of honor even less than they are 
now. They will become mere bounties wrung 
from a rich treasury, having no significance 
but their pecuniary value. We have traveled 
a long way from the high and patriotic 
conception of a pension that was held forty 
years ago. We think of it only as an increase 
of income to a clamorous body, many of 
them mendicants, who profit by the nation’s 
generosity and by the weakness of our polit- 
ical system. 


THE REMOTENESS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


VERY man in the northern and western 
States who is old enough to remember 

the Civil War must often be surprised at 
the ignorance of the two grown-up generations 
younger than he about even the principal 
facts of the conflict. Few persons less than 
forty-five years old know, for instance, just 
what part General Longstreet or General 
Gordon, who are just dead, played in the 
war; and but for General Gordon’s recently 
published reminiscences he would have been, 
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as General Longstreet long had been, a mere 
name to most persons outside the southern 
States. There is much less popular knowl- 
edge of the Civil War than of the War of the 
Revolution. Even in the South, where the 
war is very much more talked about than in 
the North and West, the post-bellum genera- 
tions have more sentiment than accurate 
knowledge about it. 

This fact is not an accident. It is a strik- 
ing proof that the war was the end of an epoch 
rather than the beginning of one, that it 
closed a series of events and ended a long 
controversy, and that subsequent generations 
have thanked Heaven that it was past before 
their period of activity began. Even the 
great actors in it—except the few greatest— 
have practically been forgotten. People no 
longer buy books about it in great quantities. 
It has passed out of the minds of most men 
less than fifty years of age—or would pass 
out if the promoters of pensions would 
decently permit them to forget it. General 
Gordon—shot five times on one day and 
refusing to retire till the fifth wound ex- 
hausted him—seems a figure as remote as if 
he had lived ages ago. 


A DANGER TO CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM 


HE merit system of appointment to 
federal offices has now reached a sort 
of crisis. The people favor  civil-service 
reform and the politicians would like to 
abolish it. In these facts there is nothing 
new. But the question that has become 
acute is, How to get rid of superannuated 
appointees? When the system of appoint- 
ment by examination was introduced pref- 
erence was given to the veterans of the 
Civil War. In this way the service—certain 
departments of it in particular—was filled 
with men somewhat older than would other- 
wise have been appointed. Many of them 
have now passed the age of efficiency. But 
there is no way to get rid of them. There 
are departments of the Government, therefore, 
wherein the service is inadequate simply 
because it is done by worn-out old men. 
The obvious remedy of forced retirement 
with a pension at a certain age or after a 
certain period of service has never met pub- 
lic favor nor the favor of the politicians. 
We have always shrunk from civil pensions, 
lavish as we are with military pensions. 
Many plans have been proposed to solve the 























difficulty, such as the appointment of em- 
ployees for a definite term of service and the 
requirement of a new examination at the 
end of that period. The Civil Service 
Commission in its latest report recommends 
a kind of compulsory old-age insurance, to 
be paid for out of the salaries of appointees. 

The sort of dead-lock that has been reached 
because there is no way to get old men out 
of the service has given ‘the enemies of the 
- system a new point of attack and perhaps 
a renewed hope of abolishing the system. 
When the civil-service appropriation bill 
came up in the House a little while ago, a 
majority voted against it in the committee 
of the whole (where the vote is taken viva 
voce and not by roll-call). Enough men 
changed their votes in the regular session to 
pass the appropriation, but the vote in the 
committee of the whole revealed their real 
wishes, which some of them did not dare to 
express in regular session. Congress would 
like to starve the commission, but it does not 
dare. Yet, unless an exit from the service 
is provided, this serious weakness in the 
system will be emphasized more and more 
now that it has been in operation for the 
working lifetime of a generation. 


NATIONAL AID TO ROAD-BUILDING 


HE agitation for aid from the federal 
Government to build good country 

roads is vigorously carried on and is likely to 
result in the passage, if not by this Congress, 
by some later one, of a large appropriation 
bill. The plan most under discussion is the 
plan of Mr. Brownlow, a member of Congress 
from Tennessee. It provides for a new 
bureau of the Agricultural Department which 
shall superintend the work; for $24,000,000, 
to be spent at the rate of $8,000,000 a year 
for three years in the States according to 
population, no State that complies with the 
requirements of the bill to receive less than 
$250,000. No State, county, or town shall 
receive help that does not itself contribute 
to the same purpose as much money as it shall 
receive from the federal Government. The 
aim of the bill is to stimulate the people to 
build better roads—not wholly to build them 
for them. A pamphlet widely distributed by 
Mr. Brownlow is a strong appeal to the 
farmers. It sets forth the whole subject 
with the directness of the following question 
and answer: 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF PUBLIC MEN 
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Q. How many miles will $1.25 haul a ton on a 
road, a trolley road, on a railway, and on water? 

A. A dollar and a quarter will haul a ton.5 miles 
on a common road, 12} to 15 miles on a well-made 
stone road, 25 miles on a trolley road, 250 miles on 
a steam-railway, and 1,000 miles on a steamship. 


The question of the constitutionality of such 
a measure is not very seriously discussed. 
Apart from the authority of the “general- 
welfare’’ clause of the Constitution, there is 
a provision which enables the Government to 
build post-roads, and the rural postmen will 
soon travel most of the roads in every State. 
The decisive influence will be the response 
that Congress receives from the farmers. If 
they make themselves active for the bill it 
will be passed. For Mr. Brownlow’s pam- 
phlet explains that the Government spent last 
year “for commerce and the cities’’ more 
than $32,000,000; that the river and harbor 
appropriations have brought slight benefit 
to the inland States; that the old soldiers 
receive $140,000,000 a year in pensions; in 
a word, that the Government has given more 
direct aid to almost every class than to the 
farmers—a statement that is both obvious 
and effective. Nor is there any doubt that 
such a stimulus to good road-building would 
bring lasting benefits to the country. Whether 
it be an expedient use of public funds, the 
farmers themselves will probably decide. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF PUBLIC MEN 


OES the public ever get quite an 
accurate conception of any strong 
public man? Take Senator Hanna as an 
example. The great emphasis that has been 
laid on his extraordinary qualities as an 
organizer and a successful man of affairs— 
as a money-making man—will perhaps forever 
prevent a large part of the public from 
believing him sincere in his work for the 
building up of the condition of wage-earners. 
He will always be thought of by many well- 
meaning persons as “‘playing politics” in all 
his unselfish labor in connection with the 
Civic Federation. Yet, long before he became 
a politician, he was a singularly successful 
manager of labor; and, if he had never 
become a politician, he would probably today 
be thought of throughout the world as the 
chief reconciler of labor and capital that we 
have produced. To be sure, his efforts would 
probably have been more successful in this 
field if he had had no other field. 
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So, too, with the late Mr. Wm. C. Whitney. 
More men thought of him during his last 
years as a patron of the turf than as the ablest 
Secretary of the Navy perhaps that we have 
ever had. The pastime of his period of 
retirement dimmed in the public mind both 
his executive and his political careers. Yet 
here was a man who, but for the rise of 
Bryanism, might have become President of 
the United States. 

So, too, in an even greater degree is a part 
of the public likely to hold a wrong con- 
ception of President Roosevelt in respect of 
one quality of his character. His energetic 
manner has been accepted by his political 
enemies as an indication of reckless action, 
and the emphasis of cartoon and of endless 
repetition has been put on his “‘rashness ”’ till 
many persons no doubt believe that he is 
‘*unsafe.’”’ Now, Mr. Roosevelt no doubt has 
qualities that provoke in many minds strong 
objections to him as President, but it is a 
total misconception of his character that 
any man has who regards him as ‘‘reckless”’ 
or “unsafe” in the conduct of the public 
business. When Mr. Root, who surely knows 
him, took occasion on his retirement from the 
Cabinet emphatically to explain to the 
members of the Union League Club in New 
York that the President was not unsafe as 
regards property or equal rights or our 
foreign relations, he told a truth that is 
obvious to men who really know Mr. Roose- 
velt. From the day he entered public life 
in his youth till now, emphatic as he has 
always been in speech and energetic in man- 
ner, he has not done a reckless deed. The 
quality of his actions is essentially con- 
servative. He has more than once provoked 
deserved criticism for too much conserva- 
tism in action. If he were a quiet man—if 
he walked slowly to church and rode slow 
horses and listened stolidly to long, dull 
speeches, if he spoke hesitantly in conver- 
sation and practised a subdued sort of oratory, 
and kept an indoor quiet a certain number 
of hours a day, and had lived all his life on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and preferred slippers 
and tea to guns and saddles—then the pub- 
lic would regard him as a man most conserva- 
tive in action. Probably he would be praised 
for his self-restraint in withholding govern- 
mental action in Panama till our treaty was 
rejected at Bogota. It is a very illogical 
and amusing world. Fierce as the light of 
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publicity is on public men, it is doubtful 
whether the press reports the true characters 
of the living with any greater accuracy than 
the historians reveal the characters of those 
long dead. Emphasis so easily falls on the 
wrong place. 


WHEREIN WE FAIL AS MERCHANTS ABROAD 


HEN there is just a hint of uncertainty 
in the business situation—while the 
gamblers in cotton and wheat are raising 
false hopes and dashing them and disturbing 
legitimate industry—it is cheering to recall 
the substantial evidences of good trade. 
Our internal commerce is so great that there 
are no convenient measurements of it. A 
hint of its ever-widening area and better 
organization is given by the report of new 
railroads that were built last year. 

In spite of the timidity of capital to go into 
new enterprises during a large part of 1903, 
about 6,000 miles of new road (not second 
tracks on old roads) were laid, which is a 
larger total than was laid the year before. 
Much the largest part of this new road- 
building was done in the South and the 
Southwest—about 3,000 miles in Oklahoma, 
in Louisiana and in Texas, in Indian Territory 
andin Missouri. These roads bring new areas 
into organized trade. There are now 210,000 
miles of railroad in the United States. 

As for our foreign trade, we went in 1903 
beyond our best previous record, and the 
United States is the foremost exporting 
nation in the world—our exports being 
worth about $1,500,000,000, which is nearly 
$50,000,000 more than those of Great Britain. 

But most of this is food-stuffs and cotton— 
the products of our farms and not the products 
of our factories. There are many facts to 
show that we are not yet become skilful 
seekers of trade in many foreign lands. In 
the Old World the products of our ingenuity 
are sold in large quantities, and we have 
learned to sell things to people whose wants 
and tastes and habits are similar to our own. 
But when we go to people of different wants 
and tastes we have shown far less ability as 
salesmen. In fact, we have, in most such 
lands, hardly yet gone about the building up 
of trade in an organized and intelligent way. 
To all the 40,000,000 South Americans, for 
instance, we sell only $40,000,000 a year—one 
dollar apiece. We sold to Canada $24 worth 
of goods per capita and to the Cubans 





























$75 worth. Although we make most of the 
things that South America buys from other 
countries, we supply only about ro per cent. 
of these wants; and we buy from South 
America three times as much as we sell there. 
And the increase of our trade there has been 
far less rapid than with any other continent 
or important country. 

We have not yet become good foreign 
merchants. The English and the Germans 
are better than we at seeking new markets. 
Our great prosperity has come—in great 
measure—in spite of our lack of good sales- 
manship. 


A SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR THE WHOLE PUBLIC 


ISS SHAW’S article in this magazine 
on the public schools of Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, in which she has written with 
restrained enthusiasm, shows the important 
fact that a public-school system can be so 
developed as to offer to every child in a 
community the best sort of training for his 
particular aptitude. The public school can 
open the way to scholarship, to the profes- 
sions, to commercial life, to the arts, or to 
the trades—not by teaching any of these 
things directly, but by so training the mind or 
the hands as to enable the child to discover 
his particular bent and then by directing 
him into the easiest channel. 

This great fact was not discovered in 
Menomonie, but it seems to have been worked 
out there in so effective a way as to give it 
almost the force of a discovery. 

Most communities have yet—if they are 
willing to face the truth frankly—done little 
more than play with public education. 
There are youth in most towns and in most 
neighborhoods whom the schools do not 
seriously touch, because they offer instruc- 
tion of such a sort or conduct it in such a 
way as to make it attractive and helpful to 
only a part of the community. We come 
back from every study of the public schools 
to President Eliot’s reminder that they 
must be equipped for many kinds of service 
at a cost that, as a whole people, we have not 
yet dreamed of. Where we have spent 
thousands we must spend tens of thousands; 
where we have spent tens of thousands we 
must spend hundreds of thousands; and from 
hundreds of thousands we must go to millions. 
The story of Mr. Stout’s activity in his Wis- 
consin town is an example of perhaps the 
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best-directed public spirit of our generation. 
Beside this work, how most “ philanthropies”’ 
dwindle when we measure things by their 
real value ! 

It is significant and interesting, by the 
way, that boys prepared in the public schools 
take a better stand in Harvard College, 
according to President Eliot’s latest report, 
than those prepared at private schools. 


THE INCREASE OF UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN GERMANY 


HE increase in the number of men of 
university training in Germany and 
in the United States during the last thirty 
years is one of the most remarkable facts of 
ourepoch. It is impossible to make an accu- 
rate comparison of the growth of the higher 
education in the two countries, because 
university training has a more definite mean- 
ing in Germany than it has here, and because 
there are few women there who are uni- 
versity students and with us there are a 
great many—especially in our institutions of 
collegiate grade. But counting American 
universities and colleges and _ professional 
schools of college grade, and counting uni- 
versities, schools of technology, and the like 
in Germany, Dr. Tombo, registrar of Colum- 
bia University, in New York, reports that in 
Germany there are eight and one-half students 
to every 10,000 inhabitants, and in the 
United States a little more than eight and 
four-fifths. When it is recalled that our 
population includes nearly 10,000,000 Negroes 
and a large body of raw immigrants, the 
representation of the American people in 
their highest institutions of learning is 
appreciably larger in proportion to popula- 
tion than the representation of the Germans, 
but the standard of German “higher 
education” is higher than the American. 
In both countries the student attendance has 
doubled during the last thirty years. In 
both countries, too, the most rapid growth 
has been in the attendance of the technical 
schools. 

There was a time, not so long ago, before 
the recent development of German technical 
schools, when there was frequent complaint 
of too large a body of German scholars—more, 
at any rate, than the scholastic necessities of 
the country called for. Among them were 
many impractical men who could not earn 
a livelihood, and Germany seemed likely to 
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become a land rich in poverty-stricken 
scholarship. In the United States we have 
suffered little from such a cause. We, too, 
have our mistrained men, but not in alarming 
numbers. The only alarming thing is the 
number of the untrained. 

This large and continually increasing pro- 
portion of persons of university training in 
these two countries, which are the most 
energetic in educational work, means that 
higher education is at last adjusting itself to 
the needs of modern life. It was slow in 
throwing off its medieval habits—amazingly 
slow. Nor does this modernization of it 
imply a loss of high ideals. The intellectual 
life makes its appeal yet and makes it to an 
ever-increasing class. Scholarship need not 
—and doubtless does not—fall because in- 
dustry and science rise. 

The continual raising of the standard of 
admission to our best schools does not cause 
a loss of numbers. Students who have not 
received a collegiate degree are not now 
admitted, for examples, to the professional 
schools of Harvard, nor to the Law School of 
Columbia, nor to the Medical School of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Yet the Harvard 
Law School has an enrolment of more than 
700 men. The demand for education is 
still as earnest as it ever was, and it has be- 
come far more general. 


SAVING CIVILIZATION IN NEW YORK BY 
THE SUBWAY 


N a time of complaint that few public 
conveniences of our municipalities are 
managed without scandal—there never was 
a time, by the way, when there was not such 
complaint, nor perhaps ever a time when it 
was not justly made since civilization began— 
it is a cheerful fact that the costliest munici- 
pal convenience ever constructed has been 
free from corruption and free from political 
management. The subway in New York 
City, which brings in a new epoch in urban 
travel, has been built—in New York, too— 
without scandal; and very much of the credit 
for this historic achievement belongs to Mr. 
Alexander E. Orr, the president of the 
Rapid Transit Commission. He will long be 
held in honor for this incalculable contri- 
bution to democratic civilization. The main 
subway, which is now ready for traffic, is 
twenty-one miles long; it has cost $35,000,000; 
work was begun on it in 1900; and its equip- 
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ment for speed, safety, and sanitation is the 
best yet made on any great route of urban 
travel. Andit is but the forerunner of others. 

The subway comes just in time, too, to 
save such poor remnants of civilization as the 
New York public have retained. To go across 
the Brooklyn bridge at the ‘“‘rush”’ hours is to 
lose faithin mankind. Men have their clothes 
torn from them; women are bruised; chil- 
dren are crushed. Good manners? Every 
human creature becomes a pushing brute. 
Men on their way home to greet their wives 
of gentle rearing and their innocent chil- 
dren bruise their fellow-men and do violence 
to women with their fists and knees and 
elbows. 

On the elevated trains and platforms they 
crowd with such density as was never per- 
mitted in a prisonship, and such inhuman 
conduct in any other city would provoke a 
general fight. When a woman is killed 
trying to get on such a platform, the incident 
is regarded much as a casualty in battle is 
regarded. If the subway had not been 
built, New York would have become an im- 
possible place to live and work in. 


DINING BY CABLE 


N a time less full of wonders (for it is a 
“green’’ man, as Marcus Aurelius long 
ago observed, who is surprised at anything) 
we should take a day from our rushing 
routine to marvel at the significance of a 
company of men in New York and another 
company in London dining together; for it 
was a New York-London dinner that the 
Pilgrim societies on the two sides of the 
Atlantic ate together, thanks to a leased 
cable. Foran hour they exchanged greetings 
and messages and sentiments almost as 
quickly as if one group had been seated on 
one side of the room and the other on the 
other side. There is nothing novel about 
quickly transmitted cable despatches. But 
such a social use of a cable as this does 
quicken the imagination and cause us to 
feel—if we think a moment—not only how 
near we are commercially to every cable- 
linked country, but how the ever-improving 
means of communication are bringing us 
nearer together in a social sense. If men 
may dine in the company of other men 3,000 
miles away as easily as a man in Chicago 
may speak to his wife in Boston by telephone, 
we have a vast machinery for making the 
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world pleasanter as well as richer and our 
actions of wider range as well as swifter. 
An English journal remarked that if we had 
had cables for social uses in colonial times the 
American colonies would never have rebelled. 
Possibly. But this remark is farther from 
the point than an American observation that 
it will require a versatile cable to transmit 
both the American jocular after-dinner talk 

and the English, which is usually much more 
" solemn. 


ALIEN AND NATIVE WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS 


N Massachusetts about half the total 
population is native—that is, born of 
American parents—and about half is alien— 
that is, either born abroad or born of foreign 
fathers. Now the State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has found out that the aliens do 
two-thirds of the work in the productive 
occupations. 

Of every 100 persons engaged in manu- 
factures, 69 are of foreign origin, against 16 
of Massachusetts birth, and 15 were born 
elsewhere in the United States. Of these 
aliens engaged in manufactures, 29 per cent. 
are Irish; 12 percent. are French Canadians; 
8 per cent. are English; 4 per cent. are 
German. Three-fourths of the unskilled 
labor is done by the foreign-born; but two 
foreigners’ boys are learning trades to every 
American boy. 

In the professions more than half the 
religious teachers today of the State of 
Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards are 
foreigners. Secular education is still in the 
hands of natives, only 30 per cent. of Massa- 
chusetts teachers being of foreign birth or 
descent. In the law the native predominance 
is largest, only 20 per cent. of the lawyers 
being of alien origin. In literature, in 
medicine, in the arts, and in music the 
proportion of foreign skill rises through the 
series as named to a percentage of 36. 

As might be expected, the Irish have a 
strong hold on the public offices. Of 
every 1oo such positions, 32 are held by 
Irishmen and 26 by natives of Massa- 
chusetts. The Irish furnish, of course, a 
large proportion of domestic and personal 
servants and laborers, but they supply 
13 per cent. of the professional talent of the 
State also, and 29 per cent. of the manu- 
facturing skill, against 16 per cent. supplied by 
Massachusetts natives; and 32 per cent. of 
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the apprentices are Irish, while only 18 per 
cent. are of Massachusetts birth. 

The compilers of the report from which 
the facts are taken confess that ‘‘the strong 
industrial condition of Massachusetts has 
been secured and is held not by the labor of 
what is called the ‘native stock,’ but by that 
of the immigrants.”’ 

There are two interpretations of these 
facts and tendencies. The first is that 
the natives really control the industry of the 
State and that the aliens do the subordinate 
work. This is true to a degree. The other 
interpretation is that the aliens are also fast 
gaining control. This also in a measure is 
true. But whoever does the work or 
whoever holds control, this also is true of 
Massachusetts—that no other commonwealth 
has held more rigidly to its old-time character- 
istics. If the aliens are taking the State 
they keep alive the same qualities that the 
natives had—thrift, honesty, cleanliness, in- - 
tellectual curiosity, self-satisfaction, and a 
laudable desire to teach these qualities to the 
perverse of all other States or nations. It is 
still the most remarkable community in the 
most remarkable country in the world. 
Irishman, Englishman, Frenchman, Jew— 
every one encounters a force stronger than his 
inheritance, and he suffers a wholesome 
regeneration as he slides into his new self 
and becomes a thrifty, cleanly, conscientious, 
and precise citizen of Massachusetts. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL SCHOLAR 


HE recent death at Freiburg, Germany, 
of Professor Hermann Eduard von 
Holst recalls a notable international career. 
He was born in 1841, of poor German parents, 
at Fellin, Livonia, Russia. In 1860 he 
entered the University of Dorpat, and three 
years later proceeded to Heidelberg, where 
in 1865 he won his doctor’s degree. He went 
to St. Petersburg, where he published a 
pamphlet attacking the Russian Government, 
which forbade his return to that country, 
and he sailed for America. 

He landed at New York friendless, and for 
several months he suffered from extreme 
poverty. But he became an assistant editor 
of a German-American dictionary and corre- 
spondent of the Cologne Zeitung. He now 
began the study of the government and 
history of the Union, which led to his master- 
work, ‘‘The Constitutional and Political 
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History of the United States.” In New 
York he became a well-known Republican 
leader, and among other things played a part 
in the overturning of the Tweed ring. 

After five years in America Dr. von Holst 
was called to the University of Strassburg 
as professor of American history and consti- 
tutional law, and in 1872 to Freiburg. There 
he gathered about him eager students—several 
of whom are today distinguished in American 
universities—and continued his historical 
labors, filling also with zeal several political 
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offices in Baden. He returned to the United 
States for further study of our institutions 
and history. This time he visited the 
southern and western States. 

In 1892 he became a professor in Chicago 
University. By 1899 his health was so 
undermined that he ceased teaching. He 
went abroad the next year in the hope of 
prolonging his life. As a teacher of history 
in both hemispheres he illustrated the 
dominance during his generation of German 
scholarship in a remarkable way. 
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«THE LIFE OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE—THE RELATIONS 
OF KOREA WITH CHINA AND JAPAN—THE AGREEMENTS 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN—REASONS FOR THE WAR 


BY 
ROBERT E. SPEER 


LATELY A RESIDENT OF SEOUL 


Illustrated from stereographs, copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


people that Korea herself has been 

ignored in the Russo-Japanese quarrel 
as though entitled to no voice. But history 
tells that Korea has for centuries known 
nothing but tutelage. And she is fit for 
nothing else. Since the collapse of Japanese 
authority, in 1895, the Korean Government 
has had repeated opportunity to develop 
its independence, and as the best-informed 
man in Korea has said: “It has long since 
forfeited any possible claim to sympathy. 
It is opera-bouffe government.” Corruption 
and incompetency can go no further. The 
King eats up the country for the sake 
of the capital, and spends on palaces in 
one city what is sucked from the prosperity 
of the whole land. As one comes past the 
old Chinese buildings in which the embassies 
from Peking to Seoul used to lodge, and 
looks down upon the city, he sees royal 
palaces almost as extensive as the rest of the 
city, and the timid King has now built 
himself another near the foreign ministers. 
Scarcely anything could be more artistic 
than the great piled buildings of his old 
palaces amid groves and lotus-ponds, colored 
with oriental brilliancy and set off by the 
red-and-yellow mountains which surround 
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the city and the soft brown tints of the rice- 
thatch roofs, cleft by the broad yellow lines 
of the city streets. 

As for the people, their characteristics, on 
the whole, are good. They have been op- 
pressed by officials who had bought the privi- 
lege of taxation and who knew that they soon 
would be superseded by some new purchaser. 
They are an easy-going people and they 
have their faults. We were discussing once 
the predominant traits of Korean character. 
My traveling companion at once said: 
“Stockings, trousers, arfd hats.’’ These are 
conspicuous in the eyes of a stranger. But the 
doctor said, seriously: ‘‘First, indirectness, 
procrastination in coming at things; second, 
the desire for sons to perform the duties of filial 
worship; third, taking things easy, troubles 
and all; fourth, sense of humor; fifth, cheer- 
fulness.”” They are not a dull, stupid people, 
as the Japanese think. Indeed, their own 
history should teach the Japanese better. 
Much of -their early civilization, the culture of 
silk-worms, architecture, mathematics, medi- 
cine, astronomy, and much else beside the 
priceless secrets of ceramics, the Japanese 
borrowed from Korea. As a leading Korean 
said to me: ‘Our people are a good people. 
They are capable, and are more reliable and 
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BUILDING HOUSES IN KOREA 
The houses are made by putting up clay and stones against a network of wattles 


intellectually. honest than the Japanese. 
The Japanese are bright, but they are not 
honest. If they don’t want to see a fact they 
will go around and cover it over and persuade 
themselves that it is not a fact. Yes, our 
people are strong. Look at the thousands 


of Catholic martyrs, with whose blood the 
Tai Wan Kun reddened the Han River, who 
said as the bystanders cried to them just to 
say they did not believe: ‘No; we believe; 
we cannot say otherwise.’”’ 

With a fair government, a sense of security 
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among the people, and the slightest encourage- 
ment given them from without. one might 
expect not what would be expected from the 
adaptive Japanese or of the _ irresistible 
Chinaman, but a quiet, orderly people, child- 
like and simple, and pressing steadily forward 
toward far better times than those old Ming 
days of which they have so long dreamed. 
This, indeed, is what Korea is today—a 
fragment saved from Chinese life in the time 
of the Ming dynasty seven centuries ago. 
A wall of forbidding hills girds the country 
round, but back of these are green valleys, 
with whispering rivers running in them, fed 
by clear brooks leaping down from woodlands; 
quaint old villages filled with their white- 





A JUNK IN THE KOREAN STRAITS WHICH JAPAN IS 
TRYING TO TURN INTO AN ASIATIC DARDANELLES 


clad citizens; picturesque farmhouses on the 
hillsides looking down on fertile fields; fair 
roads winding by tablet and shrine, past 
crumbling fortress and through the ruined 
gateways of marvelous stone walls of defense 
running over mountain and valley; roads 
traveled by a friendly and _ industrious 
people, good-natured, with a true sense of 
humor, but calm, slow-moving, at once 
impassive and marveling. Cho-sen, ‘‘The 
Land of the Morning Calm,”’ they call their 
country. From the noise and tumult and 
conflict, the black woolen clothes and mechan- 
ical artificialities of our western life, one’s 
heart often turns to Korea with its still, 
quiet life and the quaint white-robed figures 
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moving to and fro in it like the shades of 
the ancients. 

In 1900 the imports of Korea were a little 
more than $5,000,000. The exports of mer- 
chandise were about $4,500,000, and there 
were exports of gold of about $1,800,000. The 
chief article of import is cotton goods, mainly 
from Japan, and the chief articles of export 
are rice, beans, and ginseng. Ginseng was 
the first commodity of trade between the 
United States and Korea, the Dutch traders 
in the eighteenth century carrying it from 
Albany to Canton, whence it was shipped via 
Peking to Korea. Americans have an electric 
street-railway in Seoul, and a gold-mine in 
the north which employs fifty or sixty for- 
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TWO OLD KOREAN VILLAGERS AT HOME 


Showing the horsehair hats that are worn everywhere and all the time 
to protect the sacred topknots 


eigners and 1,200 Koreans and pays into 
the imperial treasury an annual royalty of 
$12,500. Americans should have a special 
interest in Korea, as one of our four 
small Asiatic wars was with Korea a genera- 
tion ago. For years an American was foreign 
adviser to the Emperor, and I once heard an 
earnest Korean arguing in favor of America’s 
assuming a protectorate over his land. But 
our chief contribution to Korea is neither 
commercial nor political, but moral and 
religious. There are about 130 American 
missionaries in the land, with 30,000 
adherents. And the influence which Chris- 
tianity has already exerted has been as an 

















awakening of the dead. The possible triumph 
of Russia hangs as a pall over all the American 
interests in the land. The triumph of Japan 
would be the guarantee of progress and 
civilization. It is a strange irony of the 
history which is now making in eastern Asia 
that there one Asiatic nation and the only 
European power in which the Christian 
Church and the State are one should confront 
each other on the threshold of war, and that 
in the interest of both civilization and 
Christianity the prayers of the world should 
be with Japan. 


THE ISSUE OVER KOREA 


In contending against Russia for what she 





THE INDEPENDENCE ARCH IN SEOUL 
Erected at the end of the Chino-Japanese war to commemorate the 
establishment of Korea’s independence 


regards as her just interests in Korea, Japan 
is Opening no new issue and advancing no 
fresh claim. Centuries before the Russian 
nation came into existence Japan and Korea 
were in intimate relationship, and the Island 
Empire regarded the neighboring peninsula 
as her proper field of influence. Early in the 
third century the Queen of Japan invaded 
the southern kingdoms of Korea, subdued 
them, and wrote on the King’s gate: ‘‘The 
King of Shinra is the dog of Japan.”’ Until 
the tenth century southern Korea paid 
tribute to Japan, and not only paid tribute, 
but also poured into Japan the tide of 
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Chinese  civilization—Chinese philosophy, 
Confucian morals, and Chinese literature. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century 
Korea came under Chinese vassalage, and the 
present dynasty was established on the 
throne. This ended the old relations between 
southern Korea and Japan, and thenceforth 
Korea became the middle ground between 
Japan and China, their common place of 
meeting and conflict. 

In the six centuries which have elapsed 
since China became the suzerain of Korea 
there have been repeated attempts by Japan 
to subjugate the peninsula, and she has 
probably never in all these years abandoned 
the design of detaching the kingdom from 


TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN A KOREAN VILLAGE 


China and attaching it to herself. The war 
with China was no accident or avoidable 
struggle, but a step prepared for and con- 
templated for centuries, and never lost sight 
of in all the changes through which Japan has 
passed toward a continental enlargement of 
her empire. 

When Japan had passed through her 
political transformation the Korean Govern- 
ment was summoned to resume ancient 
friendship and vassalage. An insolent reply 
was sent to Japan. The nation was not yet 
ready for action, and the insult was pocketed, 
though the restoration of superior relations 
to Korea was thenceforth more distinctly 
than ever the goal of Japanese foreign policy. 
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A BRIDEGROOM GOING TO HIS WEDDING IN SEOUL 


In 1876 an unwarranted attack on some 
Japanese soldiers led to the invasion of the 
peninsula. There was no war, however. 
China advised the King to accept the first 
of the alternatives Japan offered—a treaty 
of commerce or war. Korea chose as China 
Three ports were opened, and both 


advised. 





by China and by Japan Korea was declared 
free and independent. 

In 1884 there came another clash between 
the liberal and conservative factions, which 
ended in the triumph of stagnancy, but a 
recognition on the part of both China and 
Japan of equal interests and right to intervene. 
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Showing the outer hat of the man and the peculiar head-dress of the woman 


When the Tong Hak insurrection threw 
Korea into disorder, in 1894, both countries 
sent troops—China notifying Japan as she 
did so that Korea was her tributary State, 
and japan in her reply challenging China’s 
This was the real issue at stake in 


claim. 


the Chino-Japanese war which ensued. Japan 
had never abandoned the idea of controlling 
Korea, either as a vassal State or as a State 
independent of China and under the tutelage 
of Japan. The war issued in the _ final 
demolition of all China’s claim to the penin- 
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sula, and Korea slipped out forever from her 
old moorings in the wake and undertow of 
Japan. 

Japan kept Korea for just one year, and it 
cannot be denied that she set -a pace of 
progress and reform that took the breath out 
of her ward. All that Japan had learned 
from civilization she was ez¢ger to teach 
Korea; but the temptations of the situation 
were too great, and the impatience of the 
teacher could not be restrained. She forgot 


that great changes need time, and that 


KOREANS GRINDING TURNIP-SEED FOR MEAL 


civilization is a growth from within and not 
a garment thrown on from without; and 
forgetting this and intoxicated with the 
joy of reform, she began to vaccinate the 
people and to cut their hair, to prescribe 
the width of their sleeves and the cut of their 
trousers, and yet while pleased as a child 
with the chance of teaching the mint and 
anise and cummin of progress, she by no 
means lost sight of the weightier matters of 
the law. Naturally a people schooled for 
centuries in Confucian notions, comatose with 
Chinese conservation, even though startled 
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AN UP-TO-DATE KOREAN SAWMILL 


by the overthrow of their old patrcn and the 
meteoric demonstration of the superiority 
of western ways, did not like to be hustled 
along in this fashion. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, became convinced that they 
could get Korea civilized yet more rapidly 
if the Queen, who was not a reactionary 
woman, but only a careful, shrewd, patriotic 
stateswoman, could be disposed of. The 
idea was monstrous, but the Japanese 
Minister deliberately arranged for the murder 
of the Queen. The deed was done early in 





ALONG THE MOLE IN CHEMULPO HARBOR 


The port of Seoul and most important trading-town in Korea 











FLAILING BARLEY AT FUSAN 


the morning of October 8, 1895. 
preceding evening Japanese influence was 
absolutely supreme in Korea—but no one 
loved it. The reforms had provoked even 
the people most benefited by them. Japan 
had executed them in the most obtuse and 
unconciliatory way. No party had_ been 
built up favorable to Japanese influence. 
The dismissed officials loathed their rulers, 
and the common people were incensed at their 
dictatorialness. The murder of the Queen 
was the match. The explosion followed. 





COOLIES SORTING COAL AT THE HASHIMA COLLIERY 
IN KOREA 
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One wonders at the stupidity of the Japanese 
in committing such a blunder. Any one 
could see the temper of the people. Every 
one knew that the Queen, even though she 
might be slow and cautious, was the most 
reliable and intelligent element in the State 
and the best guarantee of such progress as 
was made. 

But the blunder was committed, and in 
twenty-four hours Japan’s influence in Korea 
was dead. The King fled to the Russian 
legation, and the country passed, without an 
effort on his part or the expenditure of one 





WINNOWING CORN IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
STREET AT CHEMULPO 


dollar or one life, into the hands of the 
Czar. And so the Eastern Question, the 
most disturbing and harassing question of 
the century, rose up grimly in the Land of 
Morning Calm. For a time the wise and 
tolerant and honest course of the Russian 
Minister in Seoul gave good promise that the 
question would not be freighted there with 
jealousies and conflicts and threats of strife. 
He gave the King a temporary home, aided 
him in his course, discouraged him from 
injustice, advised the employment of an 
Englishman as financial adviser of the 
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treasury, with more power than he possessed 
for himself, dealt with firmness, moderation, 
and self-restraint toward all. Mr. Weber was 
soon transferred to Mexico, however, and the 
policy of Russia in Korea underwent a change. 

Japan had fought China to deliver Korea 
and recover her control of Korea’s future. 
The issue of it all had been simply the sub- 
stitution of Russia for China. On June 9g, 
1896, a convention was signed in Moscow 
which formally recognized this. 

Two years later, on April 25, 1898, Russia 
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1900. A whale-fishing arrangement which 
allows the Russians to try out the whales on 
the Korean coast at stations where a force 
of men and some buildings may be main- 
tained, and which might be construed to 
cover actual settlements. April 3, 1901, a 
renewed and enlarged timber concession, 
covering the watershed of the Yalu and 
Tumen rivers, and practically giving to 
Russia the control of the northern frontier 
of Korea. A non-alienation clause covering 
the island of Ko Chei Do, near Masampo. 
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GUARD OF KOREAN SOLDIERS MARCHING PAST THE PALACE GATE AT SEOUL 














having other business on hand and wishing 
to tie up Japan, the two governments made 
a further agreement, by which they agreed 
not to interfere with Korea’s independence, 
and in case Korea asked one of them for 
advice it was to call in the other. Japan also 
was given the right to proceed with its 
commercial enterprises. 

It may be well to add a brief summary of 
the agreements between each power and 
Korea which have since entered into the 
situation. (1) Between Russia and Korea: 
A special settlement at Masampo, April 20, 








A promise that no more mines will be granted 
to foreigners, and that if any one is intrusted 
with the operation of the Korean Household 
Mines (which include all the good mines of 
the country) such operator shall be a Russian. 
An agreement that if capital is to be secured 
for the completion of the Northwestern 
Railway, from Seoul to Weichu, such capital 
shall be secured from Russia and the work 
be intrusted to Russian engineers. (2) Be- 
tween Japan and Korea: It may be noted 
that on September 8, 1898, a concession was 
granted to a Japanese syndicate for a railway 

















to connect Seoul and Fusan. Work was 
formally begun on this road August 4, Igor. 
On August 23, 1900, the Chicksan mining 
concession was granted to a Japanese firm. 
On October 3, 1900, an additional fisheries 
convention was agreed to between Korea and 
Japan. On December 8, 1900, permission 
was granted to a Japanese company to reclaim 
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road was opened for traftic to the river near 
Seoul on September 8, 1899, and to Seoul 
on the completion of the bridge, July 8, 1900. 

The Japanese have seen that the situation 
is impossible, and the mass of the people 
have chafed continually at the conditions 
which eliminated China from their Korean 
problem only to replace her by a vastly more 














terrible competitor. It has been the Man- 
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THE KOREAN MINISTER OF WAR, YUN-WOONG-NIEL, AT HOME 
He is smoking the characteristic long pipe, whose tiny bowl necessitates constant filling with tobacco 


May 20, 1901, a special Japanese settlement 
at Masampo was announced. With reference 
to the Seoul-Chemulpo Railway, it might be 
added that this line was begun by Americans 
in 1897, was, on December 1, 1897, mortgaged 
to the Japan Specie Bank, and on December 
31, 1898, formally taken over by a Japanese 
syndicate headed by Baron Shibusawa. The 


churian question which has brought matters 
to a head. And it is to the credit of the 
Japanese that they have been able to view that 
question with soberness and _ self-restraint. 
The treaty of Shimonoseki, which terminated 
the Chino-Japanese war, not only settled the 
destiny of Korea, but also transferred to 
Japan the Liao Tung peninsula, embracing a 
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great portion of Manchuria and including 
the ports of Port Arthur and Talien-wan. 
It also opened four Manchurian ports to all 
foreign trade, and assigned to the Japanese 
exclusive commercial advantages in the 
interior. These fruits of the war were all 
torn from Japan by Russia, Germany, and 
France, by a treaty which they coerced 
Japan into signing and in which she re- 
linquished the rights she had acquired in 
Manchuria. The confederates who had in- 
tervened to save China from Japan at once 
rewarded themselves by an immensely greater 


raid upon the helpless empire. Germany 
got a foothold at Tientsin and Hankow, 
and a little later took Shantung. France 


obtained additional territory and privileges 
in the south, and Russia, by several moves, 
slipped into Manchuria and absorbed the 
very rights of which she had induced Germany 
and France to aid her in depriving Japan. 
Meanwhile she has pushed steadily forward 
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in an aggressive policy in’ Korea.. The 
wonderful thing has been not that Japan has 
leoked upon all this with amazement and 
anger, but that she has dealt with it with 
patience and self-control. 

She has proposed to Russia that they agree 
in recognizing the integrity of both China and 
Korea, each power to be acknowledged to 
have peculiar interests, Russia in Manchuria 
and Japan in Korea. From the point of 
view of Japan and in the light of history this 
is a fair and honorable proposition. It 
is a proposition on which Japan is entitled 
to the moral sympathy and support of the 
world. Russia, indeed, cannot take Korean 
territory without a breach of faith. In 1887, 


_to secure the evacuation of Port Hamilton, 


on the Korean coast, by Great Britain, the 
Tsung li Yamen gave England assurance 
that the Russian Government had given a 
“most explicit guarantee, distinctly declaring 
that in the future Russia would not take 
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A VIEW OF FUSAN HARBOR 


The key to the peninsula and one of the strategical points in the Russo-Japanese misunderstanding 
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GENERAL PRINCE MUN-YUN-HUAN, THE GENERALISSIMO OF THE KOREAN ARMY 


Korean territory.’’ But Korea now separates 
the Russian holdings on the Liao Tung 
peninsula and at Vladivostock. Between 
these ports the Korea Strait is the channel 
of intercourse. Korea, accordingly, com- 
mands both the land and the water connec- 
tions, and its inland boundary on the Yalu 
and Tumen rivers backs upon Manchuria 
and the Siberian railway interests. Korea 
has become a necessity to Russia. 

But Japan cannot afford to surrender 
Korea. 


It is historically and of necessity 
the main artery of her vital connection with 
Asia. 
Strait. 


It is only 125 miles across the Korean 
And Fusan is but ten hours away 


from Shimonoseki, the gate of the Inland Sea. 
To yield Korea to a hostile power is to 
expose herself to peril along the whole 
western side of her territory. She needs 
Korea as a commercial outlet. She had both 
Korea and Manchuria as a result of the war 
with China, and has now surrendered one, 
and by far the larger and more profitable 
of these. She has struggled to lead China 
and Korea out into civilization. She 
sees the Russian glacier slowly moving across 
both of them, walling her out from her natural 
destiny and barring before her any entrance 
to the continent of which she has dreamed 
that she was to be the savior. 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD STATIONS 





An improvement that is typical of what is being done by the railroads the country over 





TEN YEARS’ ADVANCE IN RAILROADING 


MODERN LOCOMOTIVES NEARLY TWICE AS HEAVY 


AS THOSE OF A DECADE 


AGO—FREIGHT-TRAINS QUADRUPLED IN CAPACITY—NEW BRIDGES, NEW 
STATIONS, NEW EQUIPMENT—STILL NO GREAT INCREASE OF SPEED 
HERBERT LAWRENCE STONE 


MERICAN railroads, from road-beds 
and bridges to engines and cars, 
have been completely rebuilt or 

remodeled in the last ten years. Most of 
the equipment of a decade ago is now in the 
scrap-heap. The trains of today are heavy, 
long, and swift, and on many of the greatest 
railroads new bridges have been required for 
them over every river, creek, and culvert, 
and often new and heavier rails. 

The American railroad problem has been 
to increase the tonnage of a train to be 
handled by a single locomotive and crew. <A 
locomotive with a single crew does as much 
work as three locomotives and three crews 
formerly did. A passenger-train of sixteen 


cars, most of them heavy sleepers whose 
weight has greatly increased of late, is not 
now an uncommon train. 


Formerly such a 


train would have been run in two or more 
sections. And eighty to ninety and in some 
cases even 100 or 110 cars to a freight-train 
are not unusual. Indeed, on many main 
lines where the grades are not bad the 
“through freights”’ will average eighty cars 
to the train, and the superintendent or yard- 
master who starts one with fewer risks a 
reprimand. 

It has, first, been necessary to build heavier 
locomotives. Each new lot has _ eclipsed 
the previous lot in size until men begin to 
wonder when the limit will be reached. 
In 1892 the average weight of a passenger- 
locomotive, with tender, was about seventy- 
five tons. The latest type of locomotive, 
with tender, designed for the same _ serf- 
vice, weighs more than 142 tons. Only ten 
years ago the famous No. 999 of the 














TEN YEARS’ 








IN THE GRAVITY-YARD 


A switch-engine and staking-car cutting out freight-cars 


New York Central, exhibited at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, was looked upon as a marvel 
in size and speed; yet it weighed only 102 
tons, as against the 150 tons of the present 
passenger-engine. 

In the same year the average weight of 
a freight-locomotive was eighty-five tons. 
The latest type of compound freight-engine 
weighs 1814 tons and will haul more than 
4,000 tons of freight. Its tender will hold 
twelve tons of coal, as against the five or six 
of the old type. Indeed, it is still a problem 
of the railroads to get suitable firemen for 
such monsters, for it is man-killing work to go 
from fourteen to eighteen or twenty hours 
at a stretch, keeping a full head of steam, 
and shoveling into the fire-box at least one 
and more often two tankfuls of coal. These 
larger engines are often made with two 


doors to the fire-box, and some roads have 
placed two 


firemen on each locomotive. 
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THE ORDINARY TYPE OF THE NEW SECTION-HOUSE 
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THE PASSENGER-LOCOMOTIVE OF TODAY 
The most modern type of locomotive 
In these latest engines, too, the steam is 


used over and over again. The tandem four- 
cylinder compound locomotive has followed 
the compound. 

When large-sized freight-engines were 
first put out a few years ago the railroad- 
men called them and a man who 
could ‘fire a hog and keep her hot”’ was fit 
for almost any trying work. Then came a 
still larger soon styled ‘whales.’ 
Then the new compounds appeared, towering 
high above the ‘‘whales.’’ They were at 
once dubbed ‘‘battle-ships.”’ 

The weight and the capacity of freight-cars 


‘hogs,’ 


class, 


have also been increasing. The cars have 
gradually crept from thirty-three feet to 
thirty-eight or forty feet in length, the 


capacity from twenty-five or thirty tons to 
forty or fifty tons, and the weight of the car 
has increased in proportion. 


A modern train of eighty cars will move 








A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE OLD SECTION-HOUSE 
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THE ATLANTIC TYPE 
Showing the small wheels in front and rear of the drivers; 
weight, 150 tons 


3,600 tons of freight, as against the 945 tons 
of a thirty-five-car train of a decade ago. And 
as of old one conductor, two brakemen, an 
engineer, and a fireman make up a crew. So 
with the exception of the extra coal consumed 
and the increase in wages the cost of moving 





A PASSENGER-LOCOMOTIVE OF THE EARLY EIGHTIES 


the larger load is but little more than the 
cost of moving the smaller. The life of the 
freight conductor and the brakeman, more- 
over, is no harder than before, if indeed it is 
as hard. Air-brakes on nearly every freight- 
car (an innovation of the last ten years) have 
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NO. 999 


The prototype of a class that came into use subsequent to the World’s 
Fair of 1893 


done away with the old hand-braking. And 
a hundred-car train needs air-brakes; it is 
more than four-fifths of a mile long. Hand- 
brakes could hardly control it. So nowadays 
a brakeman is rarely seen ‘‘on deck’’ except 
when passing through a town, and he is not 
exposed on wild, stormy nights to danger 
from slippery running-boards and _ heavy 
grades. The engineer in the cab controls 
the entire train. Patent couplers, too, have 
done away with the old “pin and link” 
which formerly made coupling so dangerous. 

Steel is taking the place of wood in con- 
struction. Many freight-cars are now built 
entirely of steel. Steel hopper  coal-cars 
are in use on most of the coal roads—huge 
things larger than the old: box-cars, holding 
fifty tons of coal and capable of being rapidly 
unloaded by means of the hoppers in the 
bottoms. 

In the passenger service Pullman cars are 
heavier and are furnished more luxuriously, 
and coaches are growing larger every year. 












Hi | AN OLD CREEK-CROSSING BRIDGE 
Showing wooden uprights for support and crack in masonry abutment 
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““_DECAPOD ” 


FREIGHT-ENGINE 


The heaviest locomotive in the world. Total weight more than 200 tons 


These coaches seat eighty-six people in place 
of the forty-eight or fifty of the older coaches, 
have full-width vestibules, as do all Pullmans, 
and six-wheel trucks, and are in most respects 
as comfortable as the old drawing-room car. 

To meet these great changes the engineer- 
ing departments have had to keep pace with 
the operating, for old roads and rails could 
not carry the heavier loads. Up to a few 
years ago there were many bridges over 
which it was deemed unsafe to run a “‘ double- 
header’’—a train drawn by two locomotives. 
Of what use would such a structure be now 
that a single locomotive has come to weigh 
more than the two formerly employed ? 

New bridges had to come; and in building 
them it was necessary to make them of a size 
to meet any growth that twenty years might 
bring. Old bridges were often replaced 
by structures three times as heavy as the 
former ones. For instance, an old bridge 
weighing 335 tons would give place to one 
weighing gio tons. Such bridges, as a rule, 
required new abutments. By the time every 
bridge and its abutment had been replaced 
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A TANDEM COMPOUND FREIGHT-LOCOMOTIVE 
OF TODAY 





on a road, say, from New York to Buffalo 
or from Chicago to Pittsburg, the expense 
had become enormous. In 1902, out of a 
total of $13,000,000 spent by one great 
system for renewals and improvements, 
used simply in replacing 
The rapid abolition of grade- 


$3,000,000 was 
bridges. 





THE FREIGHT-LOCOMOTIVE OF TEN YEARS AGO 


crossings, especially in large cities, has also 
required a large outlay for bridges. 

After the bridges came the reduction of 
grades. Then followed, in many cases, the 
building of additional tracks to handle the 
increased volume of business, until railroads 
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A MODERN CREEK-CROSSING BRIDGE OF THE SAME CLASS AS THE FOREGOING 


Showing the dressed-stone abutments 
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with three or four tracks abreast are no longer 
uncommon, as they were a decade ago. 
Notable changes have been made in re- 
placing small stations with better ones. 
Most of these old stations dated from the 
birth of the roads they served, and were cheap 
and merely utilitarian. If in those days 
one were destroyed, it was replaced by one of 
the same general style and size designed by 
an architect in the employ of the road or 
from a standard blue-print in the hands of 
the boss carpenter. Who is not acquainted 


os 


TEN YEARS’ ADVANCE IN RAILROADING 


In terminal stations the change is even 
greater. Vast sums are being spent for New 
York terminals, one plan requiring a tunnel 
under the Hudson River, the purchase of 
many blocks of real estate in New York, 
and the closing of several streets. In Boston, 
St. Louis, Omaha, and many other cities 
radical changes have taken place in terminal 
facilities. Washington is shortly to have 
a remarkable new union station. 

The block system now in general use 
has been a costly innovation of the decade. 
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THE FREIGHT-TRAIN OF TODAY 
A locomotive and ninety loaded cars stopped at a block-signal bridge 


with the typical station-building of a small 
town or city—dark, dingy, close, and badly 
ventilated, with a room on one side for men 
and one on the other for women, with un- 
comfortable seats, and with a stove set in a 
tray of sand in the middle of the floor? 
But now when a station is replaced in a 
town of any size—and many are being 
replaced—the building is designed by a man 
of some reputation—with a view to beauty 
and comfort. Open fireplaces, easy-chairs, 
broad, high-backed settees, and comfortable 
lounging-rooms make the wait for trains no 
longer dreary and uncomfortable. 





Only within the last few years has the system 
reached such a high state of perfection. 

Another radical departure is the new 
gravity-yard for switching and making up 
freight-trains. Heretofore all freight-yards 
have been built on the level and the switch- 
ing has been done by many engines, each 
with its own crew, shunting the cars back 
and forth, in and out of different tracks, 
cutting out one here and picking up another 
there until a train was distributed or made 
up. It was slow work. Often a_ single 
string of freight-cars would block many 
tracks and spurs. 
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THE MODERN 


The gravity-yards are built on an incline, 
so that a car with but a slight start from an 
engine will run the length of the yard (often 


. two miles and a half or more) by its own 


momentum, being switched in transit upon 
any desired track. These yards are built 
with one track, called the “‘ diamond,” running 
diagonally across the yard and cutting every 
track in it. <A freight-train on pulling into 
the yard stops before it reaches this diagonal 
track, and as soon as the engine is cut off a 
switch-engine, with a small flat-car attached 
to its front end, runs up on the adjoining 
track ready to do the switching. When 
it is found where the different cars are to go, 
the first half-dozen, let us say, are uncoupled, 
and a heavy stake or bar is swung out by a 
derrick-like arrangement from this flat-car 
to the corner of the rear car of these six. 
Then the switch-engine, without any coupling 
(being all the while on the adjoining track), 
starts this batch of six, pushing them down 
until they strike the ‘‘diamond”’ track. 

By this time they are going ten or twelve 
miles an hour. On reaching this track the 
engine stops, while the cars proceed by 
their momentum, the man on top of each 
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twisting his brake a little so that the cars 
will separate somewhat. As each car comes 
to the track on which it belongs it is switched 
down it and runs on to the end of the yard 
or is stopped where it is desired to place it. 
Then the switch-engine and staking-car go 
back, cut out the next lot of cars, and repeat 
the operation until the whole train is disposed 
of in a remarkably short time. In this way 
one engine does the work that required from 
four to six by the old method. 

And yet, with all these improvements, 
the running-time of trains, especially on the 
eastern roads, has not been materially 
shortened. During the Chicago World’s Fair 
there were two railroads that ran twenty- 
hour trains from New York to Chicago, and 
this speed has not been exceeded since. -As 
a rule, the new engines have been built with 
a view to increased power and ability to haul 
the modern train and make the scheduled 
time, though this schedule time could be 
reduced if desired. In the West, however, 
has come a substantial increase in speed. 

Taken all in all, the improvement in trans- 
portation facilities since the Chicago World’s 
Fair has been marvelous. ‘ 
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THE SKILLED SPECIALIST WHO ORGANIZES AND MANAGES 
FACTORIES—LAYING OUT IDEAL FACTORIES— ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS THAT SHOW AT A GLANCE THE RESULTS OF 
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science. Its keynote is system. And 

of all the marvelous developments of 
recent years, the application of system to 
industry by a new product of our civilization 
is by no means the least striking. The new 
product is the modern industrial manager. 
He adjusts machines. He marshals men. 
He adjusts the men to the machines and 
system to both. The old-time ‘‘shop boss’”’ 
would be embarrassed in trying to choose 
any effective system. The modern manager 
knows a variety of systems, and finds them 


es DUSTRIAL management has become a 


“ 


MILL OWNERS” 


all helpful in suggesting a complete plan of 
management of his own. Invariably he 
chooses one that will be a means toward 
maximum efficiency in the men and in the 
machines. And he has found that the 
most desirable system is that which occupies 
the mind of the men rather than the eye. 

A man of less wisdom than the typical 
industrial manager was the president of a 
Hartford machine plant who posted notices 
in his factory recently forbidding any one 
to ‘‘move any part of the product by manual 
labor.”’ 
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This man believed in system merely for 
system’s sake. He ordered a machine fitted 
with an automatic conveyer to take away the 
forgings as fast as the machine could hammer 
them out. But while this arrangement 
worked very prettily, all that was really 
necessary, as the superintendent remarked, 
was a “man with a wheelbarrow working 
for five minutes twice a day.’”’ The typical 
industrial manager has more common sense. 

Employers expect to make a profit of about 
20 per cent. on their capital, says the United 
States Census of Manufactures. Stock-water- 
ing is rendering it more and more difficult 
to earn such profits. Employers, therefore, 
are beginning to rely on industrial managers 
to save in production what cannot be earned as 
profit in selling. This is done by system. 

Most of the improvements in industrial 
management depend largely for their effi- 
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ciency upon the construction plan of the 
factory. One invented by F. A. Scheffler, 
which has been adopted by a large Pennsyl- 
vania factory, applies to any industrial 
establishment. The centre is occupied by the 
administration building, containing the com- 
mercial, accounting, and sales departments. 
Radiating from this building are seven 
shops, each with its own office for the 
foremen and shop clerks, placing them in 
close touch with the central offices. An 
“industrial”? track for hauling material on 
cars and trucks encircles the administration 
building. A turn-table in front of each shop 
connects this track with straight tracks run- 
ning through the shops, and an outside cir- 
cular track connects the rear end of the 
shops. Material unloaded at the centre 
travels through the various shops during the 
process of manufacture, and is finally shipped 











FOUNDRY PRODUCTION SHEET 


ORDER FOR 8 ENGINES 
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on the outside circular track along a spur 
track connecting with a railroad. 
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Scheffler, FA. 


A MODEL PLAN FOR A MANUFACTURING PLANT 





There is more yard-room than usual, and 
the buildings may be extended economically. 
The establishment has an adequate heating 
and ventilating system; a fire-protection 
system with automatic sprinklers; a system 
of power traveling cranes, hoists, cars, and 
conveyers to obviate manual labor; a modern 
steam-plant for the transmission of electric 
power for all shop purposes, doing away 
with the belt-and-shafting nuisance; the 
finest machines, tools, and implements of the 
most advanced practice. 

Working with such a factory as this, or 
even one not so well arranged, the modern 
manager sets about to procure an accurate 
daily record of the work done by each man. 

At a locomotive-works at Schenectady, 
for example, each foreman is provided daily 
with a card so marked and filled out as to 
show at a glance a complete record of all 
work done by all the men under him on that 
day. This schedule also points out how 
the work was done and whether it was done 
in the time specified. If there is any delay 
on any particular job or any lack of efficiency 
in any department, the blame is brought 
home where it belongs. The schedule assists 
each foreman in gaging the capacity of 
his department and the usefulness of his men. 
The foreman is stimulated with a bonus for 
each day his department does a fair day’s 
work, and the workmen also receive pre- 
miums for efficiency. The chart on the 
opposite page is a copy of the schedule 
used. 


Eleven locomotive parts are here followed 
through one day’s manufacture. The card 
shows the number of the foundry pattern 
of each part, when due, when received, the 
number wanted daily, and the total number 
wanted of each part. Work was begun on 
the job here pictured on February 3d and 
finished on February 26th. 

The amount done each day is stated, and 
the figures in italics point out the parts 
condemned. Running horizontal lines for 
each date, one may see offhand not only 
how many given parts were done on a certain 
day, but the total number made up to that 
date. On February sth, for example, two 
exhaust-pipes were made. Qn February 7th 
one was made and condemned. On February 
12th the eight ordered were completed. 

Across the table run two black horizontal 
lines—the ‘“‘danger-lines.”” Each job should 
begin above the upper line and end above the 
lower line. The first four items were finished 
well within the time set. But in tracing the 
grate-bar pattern one notes that this pattern, 
due February 2d, was not in hand before 
February goth. Work could not begin on 
this job until then, and accordingly the 
grate-bars were six days late. The italic P 
in the column for February 9th shows that 
the delay was caused by waiting for the 
pattern. 

Each foreman keeps such a schedule. A 
glance tells which, if any, operation is holding 
back the work. The schedules of each 
department are collected every afternoon 
for the superintendent, so that he may survey 
all work done that day, lay out the work 
for the following day, and give special atten- 
tion to rush orders. This plan also enables 
the president of the company to compare the 
efficiency of his plant with any superior 
degree of efficiency possible by more perfect 
organization. It has brought him and all 
his officers into a live appreciation of the 
very details of daily manufacturing, for now 
this most invaluable data is available for 
inspection in a form that can be grasped in 
the twinkling of an eye. This system is the 
achievement of an industrial manager. 

The graphic daily balance has likewise 
revolutionized methods of accounting. The 
bookkeeper is made dependent upon the 
factory foremen for his data. There is no 
more old-fashioned bungling with greasy, 
torn, and illegible ‘‘job-books’”’ and the thou- 
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sand-page ledger, whose author did little 
more than bury in a bewildering maze of 
items the real history of the factory. The 
actual ‘“‘bookkeeping”’ today is done by the 
workman and the foreman. The bookkeeper 
simply records their data. 

A record is kept also of the time each 
man works and of what he does. Before each 
man working in a factory that uses this system 
goes home he is furnished with a card bearing 
his number, a stamped notice of the hour 
to begin work next day, and the date. Each 
man places his card in a rack with his number 
and leaves it there overnight. Those who 
come later than six o’clock the following 
morning must go to the office to get their 
day-cards stamped with the correct time of 
their arrival. During the day’s work each 
man fills out his card with a statement of 
each task he completes, which is checked 
by the foreman. At the close of a day’s 
work a man’s card is stamped with the hour 
of his leaving. To compute his “time” and 
his work the total of all his cards is added 
in the office, making a pay record. 

To find the cost of a single order, the clerk 
collects all cards representing work on that 
order and charges up each man’s pay 
against the order. Thus the bookkeeper has 
easy access to all details of the cost of 
production. 

The hand of the industrial manager 
appears also in the purchasing department. 
A good example of his work here is shown 
in a Duluth hardware factory. Vertical 
index-cards are used. Whenever a depart- 
ment wishes material, order-cards are made 
out and signed by the superintendent, 
approved by the purchase agent, and either 
checked or received by the storeroom keeper. 
A method of checking each operation of these 
cards was introduced, so that a number of 
persons at the factory are constantly informed 
about each purchase or requisition. This 
makes defalcation by fictitious accounting 
impossible, guards against the loss of goods 
from the storeroom, and effects greater 
despatch in issuing and filling orders, all 
with a minimum of clerical labor. 

“T am sick and tired of all this hunting 
around and fussing about every time we 
want to look up our correspondence,” ex- 
claimed a Chicago office manager. ‘‘It 
would cost less to install a modern filing 
system than it does now to bother about our 
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letters, and there would be a gain in the 
efficiency of the office.’’ He was authorized 
to make improvements. The firm has now 
more than 1,250,000 letters in vertical 
files and there is now no “‘fussing.’’ The 
files keep together the letters that belong 
together and keep separate those that belong 
apart. And so with other papers. By 
following a system of filing invoices, orders, 
and similar documents the bookkeepers are 
saved half their former trouble. 

The keynote of the whole matter of in- 
dustrial organization in both factory and 
office is harmony. The industrial manager 
brings each detail of a business into close- 
fitting relation with every other, and each 
detail is made efficient of itself. 

Pointing to a piano that was standing in 
the locomotive roundhouse of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad near Kansas City, an English 
visitor remarked: “Ah, I see your road 
supplies you with musical entertainment.” 

‘Guess not,” replied the foreman. ‘‘That 
piano is for testing the engines.”’ 

The Englishman thought it a joke, but 
when a uniformed pianist struck a note 
which harmonized with the noise of vibration 
in each part of the locomotive as it was tested 
he understood that there could be no flaws 
or cracks in the engine. He was informed 
that if the noise of the locomotive made a 
discord with the musical note the locomotive 
would be thus proved defective. The method 
has been discovered to be more accurate 
than the old way of hammering each part. 
On a larger scale the industrial manager 
similarly attunes a whole factory to an 
ideal of efficiency. 

After all, however, it is in handling men 
that the industrial manager shows his mettle. 
The best system in the world would not make 
a factory efficient if the workmen were not 
efficient. 

Just to learn what the interested attention 
of the men is worth in dollars and cents, 
the engineers of a large Connecticut machine- 
tool factory were ‘‘laid off’ for a week 
and experts were hired to take their places. 
That week the factory was operated with a 
high degree of efficiency. The week follow- 
ing the factory was run by the company’s 
regular force. The operating expense was 
the same, but there was a loss of about 
30 per cent. in efficiency, due directly to 
lack of interest on the part of the regular 
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force. -One of the directors of the factory 
said to me: ‘‘The problem before us now 
is how to get our men so interested that both 
we and they shall have the benefit of that 
extra 30 per.cent. of efficiency.”’ 

“IT know one manager, one of the most 
genial and good-natured men in the manu- 
facturing business,” remarked a manufac- 
turer, ‘“who has been brought up with his 
concern and who is loved by every person 
connected with it. At noon you will find 
him, after lunch, in shirt-sleeves, playing 
a game of pool with a blacksmith or molder, 
though as soon as the whistle blows business 
begins. Do you suppose a walking delegate 
could call a strike against this man? He 
knows the men and the men know him. If 
we had more factories conducted like this, 
employers could afford to pay the workmen 
ro per cent. more and each year make 15 per 
cent. extra profit, or possibly even as much 
aS 25 per cent. more.” 

Though this is an age of machines, the 
industrial manager is concerned not so much 
with the machines themselves as with the 
man behind the machine. 

A locomotive engineer on an _ eastern 
railroad said one day to his two firemen: 
‘Suppose you fellows work as if you, and not 
the company, pay the coal bills.”” During 
six months, merely by careful firing, the men 
caused a saving in coal, over the average 
consumption of the engine, equal to almost 
four times the amount of wages paid the men 
for that period. The engine was the same; 
the men worked differently. 

A generation ago consideration was shown 
to workmen—the employer was in close 
touch with the employee. Ten years ago 
attention was given to machines rather than 
to the workmen. Today the industrial man- 
ager finds that vastly better results can be 
had by placing the machines in the hands of 
skilled and ambitious operatives than by 
the employment of inferior help. And though 
the employer is now farther removed from 
the employee than ever, the industrial 
organizer, walking in the steps of the em- 
ployer of a generation ago, is likely to 
handle the men more effectively than the 
old-time employer. He even brings about 
better working conditions. Shops are being 
better ventilated and heated than ever 
before; windows, floors, ceilings, and walls 
are kept clean; tools and machines are always 





in order and ready for use; sanitary and 
hygienic surroundings are taking the place 
of slovenly and filthy interiors. 

The fundamental principle in operating 
a modern industrial establishment is to get 
the men in love with their work, their sur- 
roundings, and their “‘boss.” Merely ‘‘con- 
tented”’ workers seldom show any ambition 
or enthusiasm, which now, at last, is being 
considered a valuable economic asset. A 
‘discontented’? worker—that is, the am- 
bitious one—is ever scheming and planning 
how to do his job in a new way, how to im- 
prove the tools he uses, or how to introduce 
a new method. 

‘“‘T keep my men discontented right along,” 
said a Providence, Rhode Island, rolling-mill 
manager to me, “‘and it pays.” 

‘*How do you account for that?” 

“I keep the men discontented with them- 
selves. No man is satisfied with himself 
in this shop, and I suppose that’s why we are 
satisfied with all our men.” 

“It must have required much patience and 
diplomacy to bring the men around?” 

“Not at all. It is far less trouble to do it 
than to leave it undone. Besides, we can’t 
do much more than to suggest; the men do 
the rest themselves.”’ 

“And you don’t spur them on?” 

“No. The men spur themselves. We 
have the bonus or premium system. We 
pay premiums not only for the quantity of 
piece-work above a certain average, but also 
for the quality of the work done. This 
enables the slow worker, who takes great 
pains, to earn a bonus as well as the very 
swift worker.”’ 

‘““How do you take care of the man with a 
new idea?” 

“‘Anybody in this shop who conceives a 
new idea in tool design, a new departure in 
operation, or an improvement of a machine 
is sure of having it placed before the presi- 
dent. We have regular printed forms for 
the men to fill out, and rules notifying the 
men on what date of the month their pros- 
pectus must be handed in, and to what 
extent they are permitted to solicit aid from 
our drawing-room department to get their 

suggestions properly illustrated. We also 
have a scale of prizes for those who invent 
successful improvements.” 

“And it works well?” 

“Yes. I know of cases where employees 
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were discharged for suggesting improvements 
to a jealous foreman. Suggestions here 
are made by the men in writing and mailed 
to the president personally.” 

‘“Have you any labor troubles?” 

‘None that we have not been able to settle 
ourselves. We have a referendum—a peace- 
maker. Whatever troubles arise among the 
men themselves they settle by voting in 
the referendum, which convenes on Saturday 
half-holidays whenever necessary. We refer 
as many questions and issues to the men’s 
referendum as is consistent with judicious 
management.” 

This is one of the modern methods. It 
even clears away troubles that apparently 
have no connection with it, such as ‘‘employ- 
er’s liability’’ for accidents to the men. 
Where there is friction between foremen 
and workmen and jealousies between super- 
intendents and office officials, the employer's 
liability risk is often all out of proportion. 
A Dayton, Ohio, machine-tool manufacturer 
found that his laborers were injured by 
sparks flying into their eyes from the rapid 
blows of the power-hammers. He had fire- 
spectacles made for the men, but they 
refused to wear them, preferring to take 
the risk rather than to be indebted for any 
favor to their employer, who had made him- 
self disliked. In this case the men were, 
practically speaking, to blame, of course; but 
what about a manager who makes himself 
so unpopular that the men prefer to take 
the blame and the risk of personal injury 
rather than accept his remedy for it? 

Another curious thing often occurs in the 
improperly managed shop. A skilled oper- 
ative who has run a dangerous machine for 
years without accident suddenly loses a 
limb or is killed. No man can so fix his 
attention on his work and so organize his 
movements in a dangerous machine-duty but 
that one day, perhaps only for a second 
or two, he will fail to do a certain movement 
or operation correctly. This error springs 
from the sense of monotony which curses the 
operative of an automatic machine. But in 
the modern shop the monotony of automatic 
work is reduced by measures taken to interest 
the men in their work. And the cheerful 
relations between the men and their supe- 
riors banish the depressing mood that breeds 
monotony fully as much as the repetition of 
automatic movements. 
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A premium plan, however, has not always 
proved a sound method of interesting work- 
men. It is good only where its basis is fair; 
it is often employed as a means of exploita- 
tion. A wise industrial manager is wary 
about such plans. 

It has remained for American ingenuity to 
make the old-time watchman of little conse- 
quence. What is now understood by a 
watchman around a factory is simply a man 
who goes about inspecting automatic ap- 
paratus that do the watching for him. The 
watchman’s clock and automatic fire-alarm, 
now introduced all over the country, is a 
device which is placed in the main office, 
connected by wires with various stations 
about the premises. 

In one factory the watchman records his 
call at each station by pressing a button; a 
clock records on a paper dial the time and 
station registered. If the watchman through 
neglect should fail to register within ten 
minutes of the time for starting his round, 
a gong rings in the building to be watched, 
and at the same time an alarm is sounded 
in the house of an official, who is expected 
to investigate. Thermostats also are placed 
about the buildings. If a fire starts, the 
thermostat causes the vibrator on the clock 
to sound an alarm. 

Modern managers have also introduced 
a device to start and stop engines in emer- 
gencies. 

Asked how this system worked in practice, 
the manager of a large Massachusetts factory 
said: ‘‘One day, when the cylinder-head 
blew out, there was a great rush of steam 
from a twelve-inch pipe under pressure, so 
that the engineer couldn’t reach the throttle. 
But he pushed the emergency button and 
shut down the engine at once. 

A “runaway” engine is likewise impos- 
sible today. <A speed-limit device auto- 
matically shuts down the engine when it 
begins to “‘race’’—that is, to exceed a stated 
number of revolutions a minute representing 
the margin of safety. As this frequently 
happens in the best of factories through the 
breaking of a flywheel, a failing governor, 
broken belts and piston-rods, etc., scores 
of leading American factories have been 
quick to adopt the stop. 

Modern industry has become a new ac- 
tivity through the genius of the modern 
industrial manager. 
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AMERICA COMPETING AGAINST ITSELF 


FACTORIES ESTABLISHED BY AMERICAN BUSINESS HOUSES IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


AND RUSSIA—TARIFFS AGAINST 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS THUS SET AT NAUGHT—AMERICAN METH- 
ODS MAKE THESE EUROPEAN FACTORIES PAY —BUT THEY 
COMPETE WITH AMERICAN FACTORIES TO OUR DISADVANTAGE 


JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE WORLD'S WORK 


many American industrial enter- 

prises—American in creation, equip- 
ment, methods, and management, though 
they are supported, in part at least, by 
local European capital, and insist upon being 
regarded as local concerns. These establish- 
ments are surely cutting into American 
commerce, and the wound will deepen as they 
increase. They turn out material which 
has the stamp of American invention and 
American method, but which is cleverly 
adapted to local consumption. They stand 
in the market upon exactly the same footing 
as the European companies engaged in 
similar work, and therefore have a marked 
advantage over American exporting firms. 
Thus, for us, a new struggle is beginning in 
the Old World—American methods against 
America. 

I have talked with agents of American 
houses and with managers of enterprises in 
England, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
other countries, and they agree that their 
business already feels the effect of the 
European ‘‘American”’ concerns; and the 
managers of the latter admit that they are 
getting orders at the expensé of both the 
local producer and the foreign exporter. 
Nor do such ‘‘American” houses disburse a 
large percentage of the profits in the United 
States; the profits stay in Europe and 
strengthen Europe to resist the dreaded 
‘American invasion.” 

Commercial Europe is keenly alive to the 
superiority of American industrial methods. 
The English recognize their own inferiority 
when it is brought home to them, and make 
dogged efforts to catch up when they see 
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that the advance of trade has passed them. 
For years they led the world in manufactures. 
English capital, English invention, and Eng- 
lish enterprise organized works in all parts 
of the world, including the United States. 
But when England began to import large 
quantities of finished material from the 
United States, English producers saw that 
in some branches of manufacture they 
were dropping behind. Immediately facto- 
ries were built in England upon American 
plans, equipped with American machinery, 
and managed by American brains. These 
have greatly benefited English industry. 
France, too, was quick to adopt American 
enterprises. ‘‘Any American who chooses,” 
said the chief of the French Bureau of 
Manufactures, ‘‘can establish and operate a 
plant within the borders of the republic. 
He is hampered by no other restrictions than 
those imposed by law upon Frenchmen 
engaged in the same kind of manufacturing 
enterprise.”” This was confirmed by Ameri- 
cans who had started works in France. 

Said an American producer in Berlin: 
“In Germany the requirements are not 
different in any important degree from those 
with which native firms have to comply, 
though legal and other restrictions make 
factory management more difficult than in 
the United States.’’ Germany, accordingly, 
by its friendly policy has attracted a number 
of foreign enterprises. Passing through 
Alsace, I saw, for example, a number of 
Swiss silk, ribbon, and watch factories 
operating with every appearance of pros- 
perity. 

Russia, probably, has done more than any 
other nation—in recent times, at least—to 
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attract foreign capital and foreign enter- 
prises. Russia has offered contracts and 
facilitated the entry of foreign firms, stipu- 
lating only that the companies shall be sound 
and that they shall operate under conditions 
similar to those of native concerns, which 
will protect the interests of the laboring 
class and of the country as a whole. There- 
fore, except with respect to labor, the con- 
ditions are not onerous. A list of the enter- 
prises doing business in Russia bears the 
names of numerous Belgian, French, German, 
and English, as well as American houses. 
Few American enterprises have been estab- 
lished in the remaining countries of Europe. 
The American industries in England, 
France, Germany, and Russia are of many 
kinds. An American factory making elec- 
trical machinery at Manchester is the 
largest of the kind in England. There are 
works of the same company in France, 
Germany, and Russia. Another great Ameri- 
can electrical company has works in Germany 
and France which produce not only for the 
local markets, but for neighboring States. 
American sewing-machine factories are located 
in Scotland and Russia. American flour- 
mills operate in Ireland. American ma- 
chinery, automobiles, stoves, and phono- 
graph cylinders are made in France. There 
are American breweries, match-factories, 
shoe-factories, air-brake factories, and ma- 
chine and radiator works in Germany, 
and similar establishments in Russia. Some 
of these establishments receive raw material 
from the United States; others receive half- 
finished material. The majority take the 
raw material of places within easy reach. 
While in England investigating industrial 
conditions for THE Wortp’s Work I was 
told that Americans had established factories 
abroad mainly because they had come to 
appreciate that the competition with Europe 
upon existing advantageous terms could 
not continue so long as they did their work 
in the United States. I doubt if this entered 
the minds of our people who have started 
foreign ventures, or in any event it was 
pushed aside for more apparent advantages. 
As far as I have been able to discover, the 
enterprises were founded originally by the 
Americans, first, in order to be able to operate 
in foreign countries under the same condi- 
tions as local firms; secondly, to get behind 
the high-tariff wall which the protectionist 


countries of the Old World had erected and 
were strengthening; thirdly, to save freight 
charges; and, fourthly, to obtain the advan- 
tage of cheap labor. 

By acquiring the status of a local company 
the American firm could compete for govern- 
ment and municipal contracts. The second 
advantage is evident. Through the absence 
of commercial treaties United States import- 
ers are compelled to pay two and three 
times the duties levied upon the similar 
goods imported from a more favored nation. 
In Germany, moreover, the German syndi- 
cates have adopted a further system of 
excluding foreign competition. The mem- 
bers of a syndicate agreed to strike from 
their lists of customers all firms which 
purchased from foreigners goods which mem- 
bers of the syndicate manufacture. The 
effect of this was to boycott firms which did 
not draw all their supplies from members of 
thesyndicate. The system has been extended 
by agreement to many of the syndicates. 
As a result, a manufacturer belonging, for 
instance, to the wire-rod syndicate will not 
supply material to a firm which is not a 
member of the wire-tacks syndicate or which 
buys even a small quantity of wire-rod from 
abroad. An American business man cannot 
fight such combinations from the other side 
of the ocean. 

Not much, however, is saved in freight 
charges. As freight must be paid upon raw 
material, the gain has been of little conse- 
quence. Nor have American manufacturers 
in Europe found cheap labor especially 
remunerative. The European workman is 
slower than the American. The time lost 
is usually more valuable than the additional 
wages which would have to be paid to more 
expensive and faster workmen. I quote an 
American who is manufacturing matches in 
Germany. “The wages,” he said, “are 
much lower than those paid for the same 
class of work in America. But the differ- 
ence is offset to a large extent by losses of 
time due to the shutting down of the plant 
in the forenoon and afternoon for meals, by 
the frequent holidays in Germany, and by the 
smaller amount of work turned out by the 
men in a day. We have found girls com- 
paratively unskilful because they are not 
accustomed to factory work or factory life.” 

To show how American methods have 
succeeded in Europe, I shall describe briefly 
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the operations of one of the great com- 
panies manufacturing electrical supplies. 
Attracted by the needs of Russia, then 
busily engaged in the construction of the 
Transsiberian Railroad, a Pittsburg manufac- 
turer organized a company at St. Petersburg 
in 1898. The works established employed at 
first 800 men, but improved machinery has 
permitted a reduction of the force to 500. 
The company was capitalized at 2,000,000 
rubles; later the capitalization was increased 
to 3,000,000 rubles. At an iron industries 
exhibition hastily got up at St. Petersburg 
the company made an exhibit. General 
Petroff, the director, wrote to the company 
expressing satisfaction at its development 
of a staple industry in Russia. 

In July, 1899, the British company was 
incorporated with a capital of 2,750,000. 
The works were erected at Trafford Park, 
Manchester. The rapidity of its construc- 
tion is even today the subject of admiring 
comment in Great Britain. The plant em- 
ploys 6,500 hands. The French company was 
organized in 1901, with a capitalization of 
20,000,000 francs. The works are at Graville 
Sainte Honorine and Freinville and employ 
1,100 men. There is an air-brake factory 
established by the same company at Hanover, 
Germany. All these works are equipped 
with the latest appliances. Their output is 
enormous. The English works, for instance, 
turn out all kinds of electrical material— 
gas-engines, reciprocating steam-engines, 
steam-turbines, generators of all sizes and 
types, arc-lamps, transformers, rotary con- 
verters, switchboards, meters, motors, tram- 
way and railway equipment, magnetic brakes, 
electric-pneumatic signals, as well as the cele- 
brated air-brake. The English factory alone 
received orders amounting to £3,327,114 
during three years ending July 31, 1903. 
The companies maintain a friendly alliance 
with the original establishment in America. 
There is no encroachment of one upon the 
field of the other. Indeed, all the various 
houses are separate and distinct. ‘‘We 
object,”’ said one manager, “‘to the European 
companies being referred to as American 
companies. For example, the British com- 
pany’s capital has been subscribed, for the 
most part, in Great Britain; the works em- 
ploy British workmen, and we particularly 
wish the company referred to as a British 
company. This also applies to the French 
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company and the Russian company.” An- 
other set of companies manufacturing elec- 
trical supplies in France and Germany 
regard themselves as local companies because, 
in the case of the French company, for 
instance, more than go per cent. of its stock 
is in French hands. 

The American-managed firms have pre- 
served far more satisfactory relations with 
their men than native establishments. In 
France, where strikes occur daily, I have yet 
to hear of a factory operated upon an 
American system which has been closed by 
a strike. The American managers do not 
pay the men better than other companies, 
but they pay them as much, and they 
recognize good work. American workmen 
are not employed in large numbers. But 
Americans are placed in executive posi- 
tions, and are found to give better results 
than natives in England as well as in the 
other countries. 

The establishment of factories abroad 
which maintain relations with the parent 
American houses is of international impor- 
tance. There is, first, a tendency to reduce 
American exportation to countries where 
branches of the home enterprises are estab- 
lished. This international codperation also 
affects customs tariffs. The policy followed 
by the syndicates of Germany shows that 
the commercial policy of a nation no longer 
decides whether a form of trade shall pros- 
per; it is the policy of syndicates which 
affects commercial development. Mr. Francis 
Oppenheimer, the British Consul-General at 
Frankfort, Germany, believes that inter- 
national agreements exist among syndicates 
and that if these agreements be carried to 
their full length they may render superfluous . 
any national commercial policy. My own 
observations indicate that for the United 
States, at least, this stage will not be reached 
for many years. At the same time, the system 
of ‘farming out’ Europe by American- 
managed factories in Europe which enjoy 
customs advantages not accorded to similar 
American houses will be harmful eventually, 
not only to our exports but to our imports 
as well. It is also not comforting to know 
that from the establishments operated abroad 
Europeans gain at first hand information of 
our machines and methods, and these they 
adopt as soon as they learn that the machine 
and methods are good. 
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THE IDEAL SCHOOLS OF MENOMONIE 


A LITTLE CITY OF 5,600 PEOPLE IN WISCONSIN WITH THE 


BEST PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 


THE WORLD—WHAT SENATOR 


STOUT HAS DONE FOR CITY AND COUNTRY EDUCATION— 
HOW THE PUBLIC SCHOOL REACHES THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


BY 
ADELE MARIE SHAW 
(The fourth of a series of first-hand investigations of American public schools) 


ENOMONIE, Wisconsin, is a little 
M city of but 5,600 people, and yet 
it is the best living proof of what 
the public-school system of the United States 
can be made to do under proper conditions. 
It contains within a few hundred acres the 
most varied, the most complete object-lesson 
in public education that exists anywhere 
today. 

Its distinction it owes to one man, Mr. 
James H. Stout, who has since 1895 been a 
State Senator. Without him Menomonie 
would be like thousands of other little 
cities. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Stout was a 
resident of St. Louis, he learned that poverty 
had broken off the course of a certain student 
of a manual-training school. In the name 
of the school he provided for the boy. 
Interest in the graduate work of this one 
young man woke an interest in the effect 
of manual training generally, and the Me- 
nomonie manual-training schools and the 
other Menomonie schools are the outgrowth 
of thirteen years of resulting experiment. 

The original proposition made (in 1890) by 
Mr. Stout at a meeting of the Menomonie 
Board of Education was this: 


‘“‘T will place upon the school-grounds, in a place 
to be designated by the Board of Education, a build- 
ing of proper kind and size, furnished with all equip- 
ments necessary for the instruction of classes of 
boys and girls in the subjects included in the first 
year of a course in manual training. I will also pay 
the salaries of the necessary teachers, the cost of all 
necessary materials and supplies, and all the con- 
tingent expenses for three terms, or for a time equiv- 
alent to three school terms, except such a part 
thereof as shall be paid by five hundred dollars, 
which is to be provided by the Board of Education.” 


It was accepted, and at the end of the 
probationary time the city adopted the 
school. 

Two buildings that dominate an open 
space of several blocks are now the centre 
of the public-school life of the town. At 
this season they stand out bare and strong 
in the snow, and the covered bridge that 
spans the distance between them is more a 
necessity than a convenience. In summer 
their dark-red brick will show still better, 
set off by the beautifully arranged plantation 
of flowers and shrubs that forms the school 
grounds. 

The work carried on in the two buildings 
is not separate, but thoroughly interwoven. 
One building houses the Central common 
school, from the kindergarten through the 
high school, and is the headquarters of the 
Teachers’ Training School for Kindergarten 
and Primary ‘Teachers. The other, the 
manual-training building, is used by every 
Menomonie child—those from the outlying 
schools as well as those from the Central. 
A school is held in the building for the 
training of manual-training teachers, who 
have always at hand a “‘school of observa- 
tion and practice.”’ 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORK 


Manual training from kindergarten to 
college, codérdinated and controlled under 
one roof, I examined first. At one point 
Mr. Bauersfeld, one of the instructors, was 
sketching for me the plan of the carpentry 
course to prove that it dealt with problems 
increasingly complex for the mind as well as 
for the body, when he stopped as if in physical 
pain. 

“Oh, that hurts me,’’ he protested to a 
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blond grammar-schoollad. ‘‘ Normann, come 
over here and show Muller how to use a 
chisel.” The teacher’s wrinkle of distress 
and the smile that followed set Muller into a 
good-natured grin, and I glanced at him a 
few minutes later as he watched, with a new 
compression about his lips, the clean strokes 
of the boy who was serving as instructor. 

These grammar-school lads that I saw were 
at work in a self-reliant, businesslike fashion 
upon a hickory step-ladder, a whitewood 
medicine-cabinet, a birch towel-roller, an oak 
piano-stool, red-birch inkstands, footstools, 
salt-boxes, collar and cuff boxes, plate-racks, 
picture-frames, and waste-baskets. 

Care is taken to suit the instruction to the 
environment. I was attracted by a par- 
ticularly smooth, strong sled. ‘‘We make 
sleds usually in the late fall,’ Mr. Bauersfeld 
explained. ‘‘Sleds and snow-shovels—and 
skees. When the band-saws break in a mill 
near by Mr. Stout gets them for us, and the 
sleds are shod with the best of steel.”” Every- 
where I saw this inventive economy using 
old material in new ways. Some of the boxes 
were constructed from worn-out desk-tops. 

‘We make kites in the spring,’’ Mr. Bauers- 
feld went on, ‘‘sometimes seventeen different 
kinds; and then we have a kite day and race 
airships on the kite-strings. They get a 
good deal of practice in mechanics out of 
the rigging of their airships,” he twinkled. 

Beyond the carpentry-room there was a 
little recitation-hall. A long work-counter 
allowed space for any practical demonstration 
the conductor of the classes wanted to use. 
From that and from a tool-room as complete 
and systematic as any library, with classified 
nails and classified saws, and from a fireproof 
vault where varnishes are stored which the 
pupils use in learning the arts of stains, 
fillers, shellac, and French polishing I 
emerged to see more results. 

In this school Mr. Stout works out an 
occasional problem outside the curriculum. 
Once he asked a class of boys at the beginning 
of a year to ‘‘make something”’ quite inde- 
pendently. ‘‘Make anything you want to,” 
he said. They wrestled faithfully, and the 
results were atrocious but interesting. Mr. 
Stout had found out what was in their minds. 
The objects were locked up and forgotten till 
the end of the year. Then they were pro- 
duced, and great was the mirth of the class 
Over their own work. They had learned 
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since making these articles how to appreciate 
grace of outline as well as mechanical perfec- 
tion. They could no longer conceive such 
crudiv.gs. 

The material for this woodwork is bought 
in the rough, green lumber, and the instructors 
reduce it to any shape they wish. I looked 
at a mass of oak and birch and some slabs of 
red cherry that will some day be the superin- 
tendent’s desk. It was carefully set up in 
the dry-kiln, the hot air circulating between 
the planks. Close at hand was the planing- 
mill, where blocks and boards are cut by the 
instructors into any shape desired. The 
economy and utility of this way of purchasing 
is evident even to a novice. 

From the wood-working department I 
went into the iron-working rooms. I had 
spent much time in the immense forge- 
shop, where twenty-two ‘‘down-draft forges”’ 
were busy, and I had wandered in the din 
of anvils, and peered into hooded fires, and 
been startled by a trip-hammer controlled 
by a high-school boy of fifteen. I had gone 
somewhat breathless through a kind of royal 
machine-shop, where striplings were handling 
gigantic forces with a steady concentration 
that made the air alive. I had given to the 
extraordinary equipment of the mechanical 
drawing-room a more intelligent and less 
thrilled attention. I was ready for more 
lathes and draughting-boards. But I was 
not prepared for the foundry. 

The pit and the crane, the bucket-ladle 
capable of producing a two-ton casting, the 
melting-room with its brass furnace, its 
“cupola”’ for iron, its floor of removable iron 
plates, its iron loading-stage beneath the 
floor, were vital with the sense of human 
mastery over material. In the faces of 
the boys bent over the machines this mastery 
had been plain—the tension of their work 
blended with the fine contentment of power 
rightly applied. 

This was the work of the boys. The girls 
study “‘domestic science’’ in a department 
of six large sunny and well-arranged rooms. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


The real interest in this work to a quick- 
witted girl is furnished in the pleasure of 
acquiring knowledge in the study of fabrics 
and textiles, manufactures and materials, in 
the working out of an original problem. A 
girl is given a group of foods to be reduced 
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to their food elements by the study of scientific 
tables. If in the group (designed perhaps 
for a breakfast) the girl finds a food whose 
nourishing elements exist in an equal amount 
in a cheaper material, then the substitution 
is made and the cost reduced. To a group 
of girls is frequently given the preparation of 
one or two or three meals the cost of whose 
raw materials shall not exceed a definite 
amount. These meals are served to invited 
guests, chiefly fathers and mothers, and the 
entertainers take turns in acting as hosts 
and waiters. ; 

One of these meals I saw in the process of 
serving. <A high-school girl had been given 
a dollar, out of which she was to provide 
for twenty-five people. Here is the record: 


Cream Tomato Soup 


Crotitons 
Veal Loaf Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Milk 


Tomatoes, 12 cents; veal, 40; potatoes, 14; bread, 
15; milk, 15; butter, 10. Total, $1.06. Twenty- 
seven people served. 

Deftness and a trim and accurate handling 
of materials, with the brain planning behind 
the work, are the objects for which the 
department labors under Miss Laura G. Day. 
Home experiments are recorded methodically, 
so that at the end of the year every child has 
card-catalogued her independent struggles. 
The children are known and their homes are 
known. Deception is practically impossible. 


THE ART DEPARTMENT 


The art department is another of Mr. 
Stout’s experiments. The beauty of the 
collection it contains can best be suggested 
by the effect it produces. “I’d dragged 
through a sick day, flogging myself on from 
minute to minute till late in the afternoon,”’ 
one woman said to me, “and at the very end 
of my labors I had to climb up to the art- 
rooms on an errand. In five minutes I was 
well. There is something about beauty that 
comforts you all over.” 

One holiday-time Mr. Stout sent Miss Kate 
Murphy, the director of this department, to 
Japan, and her Japanese treasures came back 
with her to find a place with Greek and 
Moorish spoils. The pupils naturally resort 
to the art department to examine such 
acquisitions. 

The whole system of manual training is so 





planned that it occupies in time little more 
than two hours a week. Nor do the school- 
children spend all their other school-hours 
in the ordinary studies. They are given the 
finest possible facilities for exercise. 


THE GYMNASIUM AND THE SWIMMING-POOL 


Mr. Stout gave the schools a $75,000 gym- 
nasium which he maintains. 

Menomonie is the only place where you 
can go indoors from a temperature 38° 
below zero and find a class of public-school 
boys swimming in the waters of a warm 
indoor lake, or a class of public-school 
girls splashing in the lively competition of 
a first swimming-lesson. 

Mr. Stout’s belief in educated bodies is 
put into stalwart practice. This plunge has 
none of the effect of goldfishes in a bowl. 
It is eighty feet by thirty—the largest 
swimming-tank in the world open to school- 
children—and.: at one end it drops to a good 
depth for diving. The effect of the high 
wainscoting and the lining (both of opalite), 
of the smooth whiteness of the marble margin, 
of the flash of nickel in the showers beyond, 
and of the motion of clean bodies through 
clear water, has a beauty that is not marred 
by the plash of agitated waves and the 
shouts of truly happy children. 

No child can get into the plunge save by 
the way and use of the shower-baths. A 
turnstile lets him out when he is ready to 
dress. Running water provides constant 
change, and once a week, at this season, the 
place is emptied and thoroughly cleaned. 

In the gymnasium are all the modern 
developing appliances, a wilderness of lockers, 
and a suite of wonderful dressing-rooms. 
It is in use day and evening. 

Mr. MacArthur, the director, works ac- 
cording to a very sound theory. He says: 


‘‘The characteristic features of the instruction 
given in this school are that the girls receive the 
same attention as the boys, and that the training of 
both begins while they are young. . . . It is 
previous to her fourteenth year that a girl can best 
be developed and strengthened for the duties of life. 
Up to that time she is the boy’s equal or superior in 
physical prowess if given an equal chance, but the 
conventionalities of modern society rob her of free- 
dom during her years of growth and cause her to 
become delicate and unhealthy. No amount of 
subsequent physical training will compensate for 
the loss of freedom during the years from nine to 
fourteen. Every pupil (beginning with the second 
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grammar year) is permitted to come to the gymna- 
sium three times a week to engage in the more 
vigorous work of climbing the ropes or ladders, 
jumping the horse, making ‘“‘ nests’’ on the parallel 
bars, and to indulge in the luxury of a shower-bath. 
If children are given the opportunity to experience 
the delightful effects of a good bath it is safe to say 
that they will find some way of keeping cléan when 
they are men and women.” ; 


From the second year of the grammar 
school, before which they have two class- 
room lessons daily, pupils begin the twice-a- 
week systematic gymnasium instruction dur- 
ing school-hours that lasts through the high 
school, and each of these classes has a weekly 
swimming-lesson. 

One of Mr. MacArthur’s beliefs is the 
giving of equal care and attention to all 
pupils, not selecting a group of those already 
well developed for special training, while the 
rest shift for themselves, the common way. 
The clumsier the boy the more determinedly 
does Mr. MacArthur keep him to his task. 

The result so far has been a surprising all- 
around excellence and a remarkable athletic 
record for the school teams. Menomonie 
boys won the relay race and banner at the 
Wisconsin meet, and one of them, Waller, 
holds the United States championship for the 
440-yard dash at the Amateur American 
Athletic Union games in Chicago. The 
school record shows the names of Arthur 
Olson, who threw the 12-pound hammer 144 
feet 10 inches; Edwin Grobe, whose - broad 
jump was 19 feet 7 inches; Frank Van 
Hoesen, who vaulted 9 feet 6 inches; and a 
Louis Seely, who hurled the discus about 
100 feet. The development attained is not 
a bunchy, prize-fighting muscularity, but a 
balanced strength and suppleness that comes 
very near perfection. 

Miss Bornheim, the assistant, is herself an 
embodiment of the health and glow of the 
wholesome word she preaches. Nothing that 
I saw in this department impressed me so 
much as the very small girls hanging by their 
toes, their knees, one hand, anywhere on any- 
thing, and always sure, always happy to 
the bubbling-point, and already with some- 
thing of the good-tempered self-control taught 
by all true sports. The mastery of the body 
the pupils are learning now will be mastery of 
the future. They won’t grow up to cry when 
they want to smile! 

The free-exercise hours, no less than the 
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gymnasium class, are under trained direction. 
The general public, too, admitted for a 
trifling amount to a shower-bath, a tub-bath, 
a Turkish bath, or a plunge, make constant 
use of their privileges. Bowling-clubs of 
‘grown-ups’ go to try the perfect alley, 
wear gymnasium costumes, and stay for a 
bath when exercise is over. Men’s classes 
and women’s fill the evenings. Many an 
invalid mother regains her health here, forget- 
ting her headaches under the systematic drill 
and the stimulating shower. 

Here parents and schools come into closer 
touch, the city grows year by year cleaner and 
better, the bodies of its dwellers are freshened 
for work, and their minds are occupied with 
healthful action. 


THE TEACHERS’ TRAINING-SCHOOLS 


The Stout Training-School for Manual- 
Training Teachers, now in its first year, is 
under the direction of Mr. John H. Mason, 
a Worcester Polytechnic man who has been 
for two years on the faculty of the New York 
Teachers’ College at Columbia University. 

Efficiency is the most obvious product of 
the instruction. Neither Mr. Stout nor the 
director, Mr. Mason, believes that because a 
man can manipulate wood and iron he is 
therefore able to make wood and iron work a 
means of education to a grammar-school boy. 
Against the protest of the authorities, five 
Menomonie high-school graduates have been 
employed as manual-training teachers on 
the strength of their common-school work. 
One young graduate of the school is 
receiving $1,200 at the Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, California. Another is 
director of the manual-training work at 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, and one of the 
girls fills the same position in Manitowoc. 
The girl was recently confronted by a request 
for woodwork in addition to domestic 
science. She had never received any instruc- 
tion in the management of wood and metal, 
but she did not sit down supinely and say, 
“I can’t.” She showed the resourcefulness 
of her training, appealed to her home school, 
and with written instruction, plans, and 
advice from headquarters, opened her new 
department. Next year she will take the 
regular teachers’ course. 

I saw another high-school graduate perched 
at a huge drafting-table in the mechanical- 
drawing room at Menomonie preparing plans 
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of the buildings for the St. Louis fair. These 
are some of the results of the training. 

Mr. Mason and his colleagues, Miss Day 
and Miss Murphy, stand ready to codperate 
in every special case needing elastic treat- 
ment, so that into the work in domestic 
science, in form and color, in mechanical 
drawing, and in wood-working, pupils are 
slipping regardless of sex. The directors of 
the schools, from Mr. Stout to the youngest 
professor, would be glad to see any boy or 
girl given the best the school offers. The 
conditions that curtailed the girls’ oppor- 
tunities are fast changing. Menomonie people 
in educational insight have advanced beyond 
the world outsidc. 

The most attractive features of the kinder- 
garten and primary training-school, under 
Mrs. Logsdon-Coull, are the blending of the 
kindergarten with the primary school. 

The director endeavors to eliminate the 
type of teacher who says to a mother, “‘ Your 
Johnnie is the dearest child! I just love him!” 
and to a fellow-teacher, ‘“‘Johnnie is the 
worst child I ever knew.’’ The work is done 
seriously and sincerely, and it counts. In 
Menomonie the first-grade teacher does not 
receive the kindergarten child with a shrug. 


THE COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Dunn County, Wisconsin, in which Me- 
nomonie is, established one of the first two 
county agricultural schools in the world, and 
with it the county school for training rural 
teachers. The building that serves as head- 
quarters for both stands in the Menomonie 
group, where its students have the use of the 
Stout Gymnasium and are part of the 
student life of the town. These schools, 
which were favored by Mr. Harvey, then 
State superintendent, were secured by Mr. 
Stout’s efforts in the Wisconsin Senate. 
Dean Henry, the remarkable director of the 
State University College of Agriculture, has 
a grip on the rural life of the State that is 
lifting it year by year. Mr. Stout believed 
district agricultural schools could reach re- 
moter and less-traveled people, wake up 
communities whose boys would not attend 
State institutes, and so reénforce the work 
of the university. 

The County Training-School for Rural 
Teachers at Menomonie accordingly takes 
girls straight from the village school and gives 
them a year or more of normal and upper- 
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grade work. They learn how to study and 
they find out how to teach. Association 
broadens them, ambition grows, and when 
they have earned their first salaries many go 
on to one of the seven State normal schools. 
The effect of the training is visible even to a 
stranger. Fifty-four per cent. of the teachers 
of Dunn County are the graduates of this 
school, that is only beginning its second year. 

Mr. Morrison, the principal, and his 
associates personally supervise the work of 
the graduates. Miss Allen, one of these 
associates, took me with her on one of her 
cxpeditions. Covered with furs that met 
cur ear-lapped caps, we drove twenty-seven 
miles to see two schools. In the Red Cedar 
District, No. 4, we found a slender girl, Miss 
Della Bonell, with forty-one children present 
out of forty-six. They ranged in age from 
babyhood to teens, forming almost as many 
classes as there were children. An array of 
tin dinner-pails stood on the floor beside the 
big stove. 

The wall had the framed picture of Lincoln 
given by Mr. Stout to all the schools, and 
some pictures of one of his “traveling picture 
groups’ which he sends about the State. 
On a stand was a tool-chest, furnished with 
a complete set of tools. This is Mr. Stout’s 
gift to each country school in the county, 
and Miss Bonell showed me her blue-print 
plan of work furnished by Mr. Mason at 
Menomonie, and the woodwork already pro- 
duced by the children. 

In the short time that we stopped, Miss 
Allen found out what difficulties were blocking 
the school path, heard a reading-class, and 
took in hand a grammar-class of one big girl, 
who was in floundering depths over the poetry 
she was trying to untangle. 

“It’s too hard for her,’’ announced the 
supervisor. ‘“‘Let her find subjects in your 
sentences: The sun its shining brightly, and 
the visitor who came today looked as if she had 
enjoyed her ride. That’s quite as compli- 
cated, and the child knows what it means.” 

The teacher brightened. She had feared 
that she might be held responsible for the 
examples “‘in the book.”’ 

The connection between the rural schools 
and the parent school through such inspec- 
tions as this, new as it is, is vital. Need and 
help, question and answer, letter and inter- 
view, keep the work alive. A_ beautiful 
desk chair, the gift of the parents, and new 
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window-shades, put in for this particular 
teacher, were some of the signs of this life. 

All through the county, thanks to Mr. 
Stout, pictures, tinted walls, and books are 
changing the face of rural education. The 
State requires every township to set aside ten 
cents for every school-child for the purchase 
of books. These are soon worn out, and in 
old days the taste for reading once acquired, 
having nothing to feed on, died. Now every 
village or neighborhood that desires it is 
supplied with a Stout Traveling Library. 
Thirty books (in a case with doors) are lent 
and exchanged on application. 

Mr. Frank Avery Hutchins, the secretary 
of the State Commission, was among the 
first to insist on the traveling libraries, and 
Mr. Stout’s testimony is that Wisconsin owes 
more to the self-sacrifice and strength of Mr. 
Hutchins’s work than Mr. Hutchins’s self- 
forgetfulness has ever allowed to be said. 
About the labors of other people Mr. Stout 
speaks with enthusiasm. The temerity of 
the questioner who hopes to hear him talk 
about himself brings a smile to the faces of 
Wisconsin people. From Governor La Fol- 
lette to the bell-boy of the Menomonie Hotel, 
they realize the futility of the attempt. 
What I know of the Menomonie schools, of 
the county, and of Mr. Stout himself I have 
had to find out little by little from living in 
the schools themselves, where every corner 
is wide open to the self-conducted stranger, 
from living with Menomonie people, and 
from careful gleanings outside. I never had 
so open a chance to find out for myself, and 
was never left so entirely free from advice in 
doing it. 

Part of the country drive that took me to 
the rural school showed a Stout library in the 
farmhouse kitchen where it is kept. Here 
or in a country store, with an advertisement 
of chewing-tobacco or of a patent medicine as 
its nearest neighbor, it is a nucleus of good 
things. One of the visitors from the central 
library found a station in an old section- 
house, in charge of ‘‘Uncle Dick,” a cripple 
who was section-boss, justice of the peace, 
and postmaster. 

“That’s a poor place for the library,” the 
visitor suggested. ‘‘We might move it.” 

‘Oh, don’t,” begged the boy who was her 
guide. ‘‘ You don’t know Uncle Dick; he lets 
us have a book whenever we want it.’’ 

A refined and thoughtful man, whose dis- 
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trict training had been of the old type, wrote 
in answer to questions sent out by Miss 
Lucas, the Menomonie librarian: 


“It helps to occupy our spar thime in a useful 
manner give us Purer thought less thime to think ill 
of our neighbours make us better citizan I would 
mis it badly.”’ 


A man who can think so far beyond his 
opportunities is blessed in the traveling 
library. The Memorial Library at Menom- 
onie is open to all the county, and with 
the book-cases often go special books for 
special readers. The teachers who learn to 
know the. library in Menomonie carry it with 
them where they go; many a girl takes 
twenty books at a time for use in her school- 
room and establishes besides a Stout library 
station close at hand. 

The County Agricultural School also does 
important work. It takes girls and boys 
straight from the farms for a year’s course in 
domestic and agricultural training and gives 
them double value for every moment spent. 
The school, opened in the face of protest 
against ‘‘book-learning for farmers’ boys,” 
is already crowded. 

The work is planned with a direct eye to 
external utility, but general cultivation is a 
certain result. In the machine-shop portable 
forges, worth eight or ten dollars each, are 
used in ways that every farmer needs to 
understand. Carpentry work is of the heavier 
kind, essential to proper care of buildings and 
fences. The boys made their own solid 
benches and can fit up a poultry-house or a 
farm-shop without sending five miles for the 
nearest carpenter. The care of poultry they 
learn by experiment. Mr. Davis, the head 
of the school, puts his whole heart into all 
his work, and his hands follow. If hens are 
bought troubled with parasites, he himself 
sprays the crude oil through their feathers. 
His Buff Plymouth Rocks are laying well 
in the dead of winter, because their quarters 
are sunny and clean and their wants are never 
forgotten. To the boy of the average farm 
household their very tameness is new, but 
the connection between kindness and an 
increased revenue is brought home to him. 
The study of soils, grain-judging, stock- 
judging, the feeding and housing of stock, 
Massachusetts methods of planting straw- 
berries, and Wisconsin ways of sowing clover 
are all bits of a coherent year’s course. 
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In Dunn County, with its 30,000 scattered 
population, Mr. Davis conducted last year 
thirty-two farmers’ institutes. Every man 
had a chance to attend one institute, and 
many farmers were present at several. Just 
as work begun in the Menomonie schools 
ends often in the beautiful environment of 
the University of Wisconsin, so the county 
institutes lead many of the farmers to the 
State institutes. 

One interesting story told me had to do 
with a recent county meeting. A man who 
lives not far from Menomonie owns a mag- 
nificent herd of ‘Galloway fats.’’ These fat 
cattle are raised for the Chicago market and 
have taken some prizes in the latest inter- 
national exhibit of beef creatures. This man, 
who is very rich and successful, had never 
before been willing to talk in a meeting, and 
was with difficulty persuaded to come and 
to speak. It was Mr. Davis’s idea that, 
naturally praising his own particular form 
of industry, the speaker would advise the 
farmers to go in for raising fat cattle, and in 
that case Mr. Davis was prepared with a 
lively answer in favor of more dairy cattle. 
But to his surprise this stock-owner made a 
very eloquent and wonderfully interesting 
plea for a greater number of dairy-cattle 
raisers, saying that as an industry the business 
should not be allowed to languish, that its 
permanent value in any community was very 
great, and that he was sorry, for his own 
part, that so many farmers were crossing 
their herds with his Galloway breed. Coming 
from him, the advice had a marked effect 
and delighted the institute managers. The 
man who gets outside his own affairs long 
enough to give disinterested advice to his 
neighbors gains more than their gratitude 
and interest; he gains in civic or county pride 
and puts himself among those whose labor 
is not for themselves alone, but interwoven 
with the progress and development of that 
sectional or national life of which they are 
a part. 

Here are a few of the other activities 
already in motion: The free distribution of 
seed; the giving of technical information to 
farmers regarding stock, new crops, and 
soils; the distribution of farmers’ bulletins 
and agricultural books (sent out often with 
the traveling library); the helping of rural 
teachers to handle elementary agriculture 
and manual work in their schools: the free 
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testing of milk from each cow in any dairy 
herd; the furnishing of tuition to students 
from other courtties for an annual fee of $10. 

Any study of the Menomonie city schools 
or the Dunn County schools shows a sub- 
stantial interweaving of all departments in 
the interest of a common helpfulness. It is 
that spirit above every other that makes the 
Menomonie system strong. 


METHODS OF WORK 


When the superficial or the discouraged 
visitor says, ‘‘We could never do this; we 
haven’t the money,’’ Menomonie is impatient. 
The success of Mr. Stout’s work every citizen 
of Menomonie knows has depended a thousand 
times more on the thought and care he has 
given to it than on the money he has spent. 
What if these buildings and machines could 
not be duplicated elsewhere for anything like 
their cost? They do not need to be duplicated. 
Mr. Stout had a fancy to see what the most 
splendid equipment would accomplish, but 
the essential features were in the first building 
he erected. It cost $2,400. Down-stairs the 
boys swept their benches free from shavings 
and worked at their mechanical drawing under 
the shadow of the machines; up-stairs the 
girls set in order their cooking-tables and 
laid out their sewing in the place where the 
cooking had been. Let pupils learn to help 
themselves, make their own appliances, and 
gain in resourcefulness what they lack in 
machines. A good beginning grows. Mr. 
Stout has never taken any step in advance 
without first educating the community to 
give him some measure of codperation and 
backing; his superstructures rest on founda- 
tions. Nothing has been attempted in a 
hurry nor without expert advice. The man 
in charge of Menomonie’s school grounds is © 
Mr. Warren Manning, the famous Boston 
landscape gardener who laid out the grounds 
of the Chicago World’s Fair. Under him 
and his assistant plants and shrubs (plainly 
marked as in a horticultural garden) have 
been gathered from many quarters and set 
in place. Here again the county gains. 
Mr. Stout has offered prizes to farmers and 
to schools for original plans and their execu- 
tion. Naked school-house and barren farm 
dooryards are accordingly being adorned. 
At the head of the Menomonie schoo! system, 
Mr. L. D. Harvey, former president of the 
Milwaukee Normal School and lately State 
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Superintendent, is making a remarkable 
power of organization felt in the life of the 
whole system. 

All this work is a beginning. To the 
creative mind that conceived it it is the 
merest prophecy of what is to come. A 
single set of tools for each country school and 
little children making rulers and fire-handles; 
by and by the village fathers (who are also 
the children’s fathers) demanding more 
manual training; then a few seeds and a visit 
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I am certain that I know more today of his 
gifts to Menomonie, through the words of 
these men who like to have him appreciated, 
than many a citizen who has lived there all 
his life. This reserve is, first of all, due to 
the desire to fix attention upon the work, 
not upon himself. An artist who wanted to 
show people the beauty of a land he loved 
could not be glad when people turned from 
his picture of the land to look at him. ‘“‘Is 
the work worthy of imitation?’’ is what 


A COLLECTION OF CARPENTER’S TOOLS 
And photographs of finished houses in Menomonie, and a drawing of a carpenter at work, framed and hung where the children can see it 


from the landscape gardener, a call from 
Mr. Stout, a long waiting, and by and by 
a school with a lawn and beautiful trees ! 
This is the way Mr. Stout works, hiding 
his benefactions where the majority of the 
citizens never hear of them. Members of 
the City Council have told me of his marvel- 
ous ability in dodging announcements of his 
deeds. Every year his checks go into the 
school fund, into this city enterprise and that. 


Mr. Stout’s silence asks the man who would 
call him benefactor. “Is it good work?” 
There is the frankest democracy in his atti- 
tude. His own children are in the public 
schools. 

His plan of work is founded on a recogni 
tion of social values. Every vear, or oftener, 
there is a ‘‘round-up” of all the forces. The 
rural teachers that have met in township 
groups come together in a body and the 
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Agricultural School girls serve a_ supper. 
The people in charge of the traveling libraries 
drive thirty miles through frightful roads to 
exchange experiences, talk over plans, and 
the high-school girls prepare a _ dinner. 
Groups of graduates, groups of parents, all 
the school-children in the city, with the 
parochial school not forgotten, are enter- 
tained in the Memorial rooms, in the schools, 
in the park, and Mr. Stout quietly pays the 
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all night to secure tickets. Every one is inter- 
ested in something; every one is busy. There 
are no loafing boys on the streets. They 
vanished when the gymnasium was opened. 
Men who want to use the manual-training 
plant find it accessible in the evening. The 
school buildings are always warmed, electric 
light to be had for a gesture. A carpenter 
who wanted to build a house came into the 
school, received instruction, constructed a 


A COLLECTION OF COTTON PRODUCTS 
From the boll to the finished product, with pictures ‘llustrating the various processes, hung in the kindergarten 


bills. Miss Allen sends out material to 
country study clubs. The clubs have a year 
of work and then take a holiday and visit 
Menomonie. Farmers who want the work 
at the Agricultural School are welcome, and 
many come. Visitors drop in from St. Louis, 
delegations from the East, a superintendent 
from Oregon, and if the visitor is distinguished 
and has anything to say he lectures in the 
Memorial auditorium, and boys stand in line 


model (that I saw), and with this architectural 
assistance built his house from his own plans. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


More of this is what Mr. Stcut wants. He 
dreams of a time when there shall be an 
auditorium to seat 2,500 people. He has 
bought the land; the city is paying the taxes. 
Some day the auditorium will be built. 
““We need music,’’ Mr. Stout has said. He 
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THE 


OUTDOOR GAMES OF THE 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


Certain games are a part of the school work 


will never be satisfied till a ten-thousand- 
dollar organ is installed in the auditorium, 
and musicians, all the best things from outside 
that offer entertainment, shall be tempted to 
Menomonie. Some day, if his plans hold 
good, a trade-school will be added to the 
group already here. Then each child, his 


whole school life having been carefully 
recorded, will be talked over by parents 
and teachers, his aptitudes will be considered, 
and in all his later work he will be given the 
right opportunity. Some day, if pupils wish 
to organize a business under the leadership 
of a competent instructor, they will be allowed 
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CHILDREN OF THE “CONNECTING” CLASS, BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY, AT WORK IN 
THEIR OWN GARDENS 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN PLAYING RINGTOSS TO MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


the use of the manual-training apparatus for 
the summer months, pay for their raw ma- 
terial, and keep their own books. Some 
day a dormitory will house the inflooding 
students, and the practical application of 
domestic science will save expense for the 
student who must economize and will inci- 
dentally give good food to all. These are 
some of the many plans that are working 
themselves out in a mind never idle in service. 

They do not concern Menomonie alone. 
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The recent history of Wisconsin shows no 
good movement which he has not advocated. 
But it is Menomonie that sees the concrete 
results of his work. The people there know 
what has been accomplished in a city where 
even yet the outskirts show women in 
wooden shoes, and the poorest homes reveal 
a diet of fried meat and lard-spread bread. 
While a man is living it is impossible to 
write what the next generation will say, 
without offense. But it should be set forth 





KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AT THE LUNCHEON PERIOD IN THE CENTRAL SCHOOL GROUNDS 
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A BLACKBOARD CALENDAR MADE IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN 


plainly that there is no disparagement of 
the citizens of Menomonie in the emphasis 
laid upon the work of Mr. Stout. He is one 
of the few born in any generation. With a 
mind to conceive the things that should be, 
he has the knowledge of affairs and the 
patience to make his conceptions possible. 
It is a great thing to say of any city that it 
has listened to the plans of such a man, and, 
cooperating in their fulfilment, has come by 
effort and self-denial to the place Menomonie 
occupies today. 

From the visit to Menomonie I have 
learned three things: 

t. Measured by this actual demonstration 








OVERSEERS ON A VISIT TO A TRAVELING-LIBRARY 
STATION 
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A GIRL SERVING TWO OF THE TWENTY GUESTS FOR 
WHOM SHE PROVIDED AN EXQUISITE LUNCH 
EON AT FIVE CENTS A COVER 


of what the public schools can do, most other 
public-school work is dead and ineffectual. 

2. The value of the Menomonie schools 
as an object-lesson is due more to the thought 
than to the money expended on them. 

3. If communities were willing to spend 
both thought and money they would receive 
in hard cash a hundredfold for their ex- 
penditure. Menomonie workmen built the 
fittings of the schools; they are building the 
houses of many families attracted to the 
place by the schools alone. Students from 
outside leave in this little city every year at 
least $80,000. 
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GIRL TEACHER, GRADUATE OF MENOMONIE SCHOOLS, 
IN A DISTRICT SCHOOL 
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THE SCHOOL SWIMMING-TANK AT MENOMONIE 


The children all learn to swim and dive as a part of the school work 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN GATHERING SEEDS IN THE GARDEN OF ONE OF THE MENOMONIE SCHOOLS 





THE RUSSIAN JEW AS MOST PEOPLE SEE HIM 








A PARTY OF RUSSIAN JEWS LANDING IN NEW YORK 


Leaving the little steamer that takes them from the Immigration Office to the city 





THE RUSSIAN JEW AMERICANIZED 


HIS PROGRESS THROUGH THE GHETTO TO AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

WHAT MAKES THE GHETTO—THE COMMON JEWS WHO PEDDLE AND 

THE LEARNED CLASS WHO THROUGH SWEAT-SHOPS REACH DIS- 

TINCTION IN THE ARTS AND IN SCHOLARSHIP—AN INTIMATE STUDY 
BY 


EZRA S. BRUDNO 


Illustrated with photographs by A. W. Scott 


ONSPICUOUSNESS has ever been 


Bohemia, from Russia. Yet, comparatively 





the great misfortune of Israel. The 

tiniest speck on the Jew shows as 
distinctly as a large blotch on other people. 
Everything the Jew does or abstains from 
doing is carefully noted by his gentile neigh- 
bor. Perhaps this showiness is due to a 
characteristic trait of the Jew, or perhaps it 
is the fault of the insidious look of his 
neighbor. The fact remains that the Jew is 
always in sight. 

During the last score of years emigration 
to America has been abundant from all 
European countries—from Germany, from 
Italy, from Hungary, from Ireland, from 


small as is the number of Russian emigrants, 
the Russian Jew has become conspicuous. 
The flood of Germans, Poles, and Italians is 
mentioned only as a matter of record, but the 
Russian Jew is pointed out apprehensively, 
almost alarmingly—‘‘let us deal wisely with 
them, lest they multiply.”’ 

Is there any cause for such grave appre- 
hensions? Are these refugees really a menace 
to this republic? Are they in any way 
inferior to the other batches of immigrants 
that arrive daily? An unbiased study of the 
Russian Jews in the United States will answer 
these questions, not argumentatively, but 
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illustratively, truthfully. But in order to 
present a full view of the Russian-American 
Jews, the Jews from other countries must 
be considered. I refer particularly to the 
German-American Jews, who were the fore- 
runners of their Russian coreligionists. 

The emigration of German Jews dates back 
more than half a century. They, like the 
present refugees, fled from their native land 
not so much because of their inability to gain 
a livelihood as from inhuman persecution. 
Massacres were no more rare in Germany 
then than at present in the Czar’s domain. 


THE RUSSIAN JEW AMERICANIZED 


But gradually and slowly these German 
immigrants, with their somewhat offensive 
manners, have gained a firmer hold in this 
country. They outnumbered the Portuguese 
Jews and forced them back, so to speak. 
Furthermore, the Germans prospered. If 
nothing else, the German Jews know how 
to make money; and they have made money 
in great abundance. With the achievement 
of financial success came influence, and 
influence bought arrogance—also in great 
abundance. They copied American manners 
and adopted American materialism. And 





THE FIRST STEP ASHORE 


Stepping off the gang-plank from the government steamer 


And on their arrival here they took up ped- 
dling and engaged in business similar to that 
of the Russian immigrant. History repeats 
itself. Portuguese Jews who had settled 
here long before the German and had suc- 
ceeded in more than one way looked down 
upon those uncouth immigrants. With the 
blood of Spanish martyrs in their veins, 
they considered themselves the superiors of 
their German coreligionists. In fact, they 
were far superior, not only materially, but 
also intellectually. They possessed culture, 
while the German Jews had only the super- 
ficial polish that money lends. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CABMEN 


The land-sharks who manage to fleece most disgracefully the greater 
part of the immigrants 


although their refinement was not of the 
kind that culture or heritage brings, it was 
not inferior to that of the average American. 
But their incessant pursuit of wealth has 
stunted the growth of their intellect. With 
very few exceptions, unlike the Jews in 
Germany, they have made slow progress here 
in art or letters. It is almost a reflection 
upon the German Jews in the United States 
that during a century they have not pro- 
duced a single man of letters or an artist of 
note. Even their rabbis are mostly Austrian, 
Bohemian, Polish, or Russian. 
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With the advent of Russians the German 
Jews put on airs and, following in the foot- 
steps of the Portuguese Jews, formed a 
seclusive colony for the sole purpose of 
excluding the newcomers. “Jch bin cin 
Deutsche,” one of them would say super- 
ciliously to the Russian or Pole, as if his 
nationality alone entitled him to special 
recognition. 

Moreover, this silly, vain pride, harmless 
as it may appear to the gentile reader, has 
been the cause of an almost irreparable 
injury to the Russian-American Jews. In 





A TYPE OF THE BOY WHO WAITS FOR HIS MOTHER 
AND SISTERS AT THE BARGE OFFICE 


fact, this was the primary cause of the appre- 
hension that the American people felt at 
the increased emigration from Russia. It 
was no other than the German-American 
Jew who has poisoned the American press 
with the venom of distrust against the Russian 
refugees. 

It was in 1882 that the Jews in Russia 
found emigration to America inevitable. 
The notorious May Laws made it almost 
impossible for them to stay in their native 
land. Since then thousands have arrived 
here—tens of thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands. Their German-American coreligion- 
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ists offered them material help, but they 
raised the Russian Jew with the left hand 
only to knock him down with the right. 
They humiliated him on every occasion and 
made him feel inferior. For fear that immi- 
gration might hurt their social standing, the 
German Jews tried to impress upon the 
uninformed American that the Russian Jew 
is of a lower caste. This wrong against their 


own flesh and blood was not so much the 
result of hatred as of unpardonable egotism. 
It was the rebuke that the rich give to their 
poor relatives. 





FOUND 
Two immigrants with a relative who has preceded them to 
this country 


Being a foreigner, the Russian Jew has had 
none of his own kin to defend him, and being 
a Jew no one else would take up his cause. 
And the German Jew—always busy in making 
money—nodded his head and smiled. These 
very Jews in whose ears still rang the echo 
of persecution jeered and sneered and snubbed 
their haunted kindred. 

As is the case with all emigrating peoples, 
the majority of the Russian-Jewish immi- 
grants belong to the masses, or the common 
people, in contradistinction to the so-called 
better classes. Their common people com- 











SELLING CHESTNUTS IN THE CURB MARKET 


prise artisans, peddlers, and small trades- 
men. They are not criminals seeking refuge 
in a foreign land; they are the product of 
brutal persecution in search of a permanent 
home—the ancient wanderer looking for 
shelter to rest his weary bones. 

First comes the head of the family. He 
brings with him a falith (a zebra-like shawl 
worn at morning prayers), a pair of tephilin 
(phylacteries), a strong body, and a sober 
mind. If he is an artisan the problem is 
simple. He resumes his occupation and 
becomes one of the working classes. But 
owing to Russian barbarism there is a great 
number of Jews who have no trades. Having 
been kept from agriculture, farming in the 
new land is at first out of the question, and 
owing to other restrictions the variety of 
trades among them is not great. If he has 


TWO OF THE MORE 





PROSPEROUS FISH-DEALERS 
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SUSPENDERS AND COLLAR BUTTONS 


no ready trade he must necessarily engage in 
some branch of commerce. But he is a 
foreigner and——-what is still worse—without 
money. But live he must. He has no time 
to think; he has left behind him a wife and 
half a dozen children. Their cry for bread 
echoes in his ears even with the vast ocean 
between them. The very next morning he 
rises to work—work at almost anything. 
There is always on hand a coreligionist to 
advance or to lend for the first basket of 
merchandise; a week later he gets credit on 
his own account. Thus he takes up the pack 
and plods day after day, a target for snow- 
balls and stones and bricks, with one gleam 
of hope to cheer his adventurous trips— 
the hope of a steerage-ticket for his family. 
What does he now care for tidy clothes or 
neat appearance? He never thinks of him- 


IN THE FISH-MARKET 





















self; his thoughts are centred upon his 
family in his old home. Every day brings 
him nearer his goal. He laughs at the 
loafers’ missiles, he defies their derision, he 
shrugs his shoulders at their vituperations. 
He neither hears them nor sees them nor 
feels their frequent blows; his wife and 
children across the ocean constantly beckon 
to him and console him. 

Before long he pays the first instalment 
for a steerage-passage; a few months later 


he carries the ticket in his hand. He folds it 
so carefully, almost reverentially, with a 
thrill of sensuous joy, and from the moment 
he mails it he begins to count the days. 
First he counts eleven—the period of travel 
to Russia—and is happy on the day he 
calculates that the ticket reached its desti- 
nation. Then he counts eleven more—he 
waits impatiently for a receipt of the precious 
ticket. Then a few restless days. Who can 
tell? The ticket might have been lost on 
the way. The Russian postal system is 
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so unreliable; 
reached his wite. 
sighs; he is not 


many of his letters have neve 
He carries his pack and 
as good-natured with the 


loafers as usual; they irritate him and he 
curses them blasphemously. He _ returns 
home early—a letter awaits him. His wife 


informs him that she will start on the long 
journey the following day, and that she 
already had all her baggage packed when the 
ticket came. His joy is now unbounded; 
he reads the letter again and again and 
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THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE MORE POPULAR RUSSIAN JEWISH SYNAGOGUES IN NEW YORK CITY 


counts the days of its travel. It traveled 
fifteen days. His family is almost due. He 
now begins to count the hours. The following 
morning he stops and hesitates whether or 
not to go out on his route—she might come 
during his absence. Finally, however, he 
decides that the loss of a day’s profit on a 
contingency of this kind is too speculative, 
and he reluctantly swings the bundle of 
dry-goods on his back. He returns home 
disappointed; no word of his family’s arrival. 
He then meets with a week of seven disap- 











PREPARING HORSERADISH AT THE CURB 
pointments. He now begins to worry; he has 
apprehensions; he knows the hardships of 
crossing the Russian frontier. And at length 
the expected happens. He gets word from 
his wife that she was returned from the 
frontier, but luckily the ticket was sewed in 
her petticoat. ‘‘Thank God for that!” He 
emits a sigh of relief and shrugs his shoulders 
hopefully. 

At last a messenger-boy rushes into his 
boarding-house with a yellow paper in his 
hand. “Yes, dat’s me,”’ the anxious husband 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE HADDOCK” 


In the fish-market 
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A VENDOR OF COLLARS AND CUFFS 
answers before he is questioned. Now new 
struggles begin. The ‘“‘green’’ family is 
hungry, naked, neglected. He must first 
look for ‘‘rooms.’’ Outlandish though his 
appearance may be, he knows only too well 
that an airy, ventilated flat is far more com- 
fortable and more sanitary than a dingy two- 
room dwelling on Hester Street in some 
murky tenement-house, with bedclothes on 
the fire-escape. But he is poor and a stranger 
in the land. He must stick to his people, 
among whom he is best understood; his 
Jewish neighbors, if they do not help him, at 
least do not ridicule him. In a moment of 





A BUYER OF OLD RAGS 
In the lower East Side of New York 











leisure he has but to go down one flight of 
stairs or across the narrow hallway and have 
a friendly chat, and if the day is especially 
profitable his Jakie runs down and brings up 
a bucket of foaming beer for a nickel.- All 
these things allure him. Besides, the Ghetto 
is a handy place for a ‘“‘green”’ family; the 
kosher butcher-shop is at a_ stone’s-throw; 
the synagogue is but a few minutes’ walk 
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is not quite American. But he still owes 
some duty to his family—his family always 
comes first. He still neglects to trim his 
beard, is a little slovenly in dress, a trifle 
crude in manners, but he is an affectionate 
father and a devoted husband; he cares little 
for conventionalities before his family is well 
provided with ordinary comforts. His heart 
almost breaks at the sight of his spouse in 





BUYING APPLES FROM A PUSHCART AT THE CURB 


The greater part of the marketing in New York’s Jewish quarter is done in the street 


away. What other pleasures can the immi- 
grant Jew get? He never tries to forget his 
sorrows in a bar-room. The synagogue is 
his club. There he meets friends; there he 
listens to a discussion about the war of Japan 
with Russia; there he gets the latest news 
‘rom Kishineff; there he overhears a few 
opinions regarding the coming election. 

It is true that even after his family has 
safely arrived the immigrant’s appearance 





that odd skirt she has brought over from the 
old country. Now a secret delight swells his 
breast. He goes about his work more cheer- 
fully than ever. Every night he drops a 
white little “dime” in a tin box which he 
keeps hidden. And at the coming holidays 
there is a surprise—a fancy ‘‘ American 
dress’’ with frills and ruffles. Then comes 
Jakie for his surprise and Rachel for hers— 
they must go to school. 
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BUYING CLOTHING FROM A STREET VENDOR 


A few years later the immigrant is semi- 
Americanized and has already saved up 
a few hundred dollars. In fact, he has a 
little dry-goods store on Canal Street or East 
Broadway and sells ‘“‘wholesale’’ to ‘“out- 
siders.’”’ But the Russian-American looks 
for tachlis (an aim in life), as he expresses it. 





A TYPICAL OLD PEDDLER 


His wife has just told him of a neighbor who 
had moved “‘up-town.’’ He perceived a 
little jealousy in his helpmeet’s eye, and 
immediately his own unconsciously turned to 
his black-eyed daughter, who has reached 
her sixteenth year. Instantly the mother 
also cast a glance in the same direction; 





INTERIOR OF A SWEAT-SHOP 
The place which exhausts the energy of many Jewish immigrants who are really fitted for better things 
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a common thought flashed through their 
minds. 

Later in the evening, when the children 
have gone to bed, husband and wife talk 
again of their prosperity. “‘We must ‘not 
squander our money, my dear,’’ whispers the 
mother, as if regretting the jealous look in 
the morning. ‘‘Put $300 in the bank for 
Rachel’s marriage-portion.’”’ ‘‘And $200 for 
Jakie when he gets old enough to attend 
college,’ adds the father. And the family 
does not move ‘“‘up-town.”’ 

The smooth-shaven American may regard 
contemptuously this foreign-looking individ- 
ual with his untrimmed beard and Semitic 
visage. He may even haughtily sneer at 
this humble competitor and loftily discuss 
the advisability of barring him from this 
country as an undesirable citizen. And if 
this young American—the son of an immi- 
grant himself—is philosophically inclined, 
he may advance apparently good reasons 
for excluding the Russian refugee: he is too 
shrewd and cunning; sometimes he resorts 
to trickery, and does not assimilate with the 
gentiles. 

In considering good citizenship, one’s use- 
fulness or harmfulness to the community in 
which he lives must be chiefly regarded. 
There is no person absolutely good; this is 
still more true of a nationality or class of 
people. “‘I’’ am the only one faultless; 
“you”? and “he” or “she” always have 
faults. 

Let us first analyze the charge of shrewd- 
ness. No person familiar with the ways of 
commerce will dispute the fact that com- 
mercial success lies in buying and selling— 
that is, in buying cheaper than the next 
merchant and in selling lower than a com- 
petitor. How is that accomplished? By a 
competent knowledge of one’s wares plus 
skill—or shrewdness, if you please. But will 
any sane person concede that the American 
people—a developed product, the elements 
of which are thrifty Dutchmen, instinctively 
commercial Englishmen, canny Scotchmen, 
ingenious Irishmen, skilful Germans—lacks 
shrewdness? Will any one argue that O’Brien 
is less shrewd than Cohen, or Dinkelspiel 
than Levy? 

“Ah, but the Jew is cunning, sometimes 
tricky.”” For argument’s sake, grant that 
some of these immigrants are cunning; grant 
that thousands of small Jewish tradesmen 
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sometimes make sharp ‘“deals.’’ Will a 
million of such ‘‘sharpers”’ trick the people 
of the United States in half a century as 
much as the one embodiment of greed and 
trickery at the head of a great trust? Has 
it ever occurred to the self-protecting 
American that the greatest flood of Russian- 
Jewish immigrants, possessed of the most 
insidious sharpness, cannot and will not out- 
wit the common people in a hundred years 
half as much as did the notorious Tweed 
gang—none of whom were -Jewish refugees? 
And what about Wall Street and La Salle 
Street and the tens of thousands of bucket- 
shops all over the country ?—and the manipu- 
lators of these thievish tricks are not Jewish 
immigrants. For in order to estimate a 
people’s honesty we must compare it with 
that of the rest of the community—good 
qualities versus good qualities, faults versus 
faults. 

In following up this analysis criminality 
comes next. The dockets of our criminal 
courts are open to the public; they speak 
for themselves. Among the long lines of 
“drunks” in police-courts no Russian immi- 
grant is to be found; the ratio of Jew to 
gentile in this vice—a vice that is the ruina- 
tion of many nations—is I to 10,000, or per- 
haps to 100,000. A Jewish murderer is a 
surprise to non-Jews. No Jew has ever 
been tried for rape in the State of Ohio, 
which has a Jewish population of 150,000. 
I doubt whether a Jew was ever convicted of 
this crime even in the State of New York. 
A Jewish burglar is a rarity. Granting, 
then, that there is a larger percentage of 
Jews practising trickery in their small ways— 
I say small ways because trickery in big 
ways is universal—than gentiles, the next 
question would follow, Who is more dangerous 
to the community—brutal murderers, burg- 
lars, drunkards, and tramps, or energetic, 
sober, hard-working people whose crimes are 
limited to shrewdness—or cunning, if you 
will? 

Another danger that immigrants bring 
is their helplessness—the danger of becoming 
public charges. The Jewish charitable so- 
cieties are so well organized, so carefully 
looked after that even the most scrupulous 
philanthropist could find no fault with them. 
No Jew is to be met begging on the streets— 
a nuisance that is sometimes appalling in 
cities like Chicago or New York. 
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“But the immigrant Jew is indefatigable— 
works twelve and fourteen hours a day and 
thus cheapens labor,’ complains the over- 
anxious labor-organizer. It is the boast of 
this nation that it is energetic, indefatigable; 
it is the pride of the sturdy American stock 
that their forefathers never feared hard 
work; and what honest man is not working 
overtime in order to provide for his family 
as best he can? Does not the financier 
speculate even in his dreams? Does not the 
busy lawyer pore over his law-books late at 
night, to the detriment of others in the same 
profession? The strength of this country lies 
in its industry, in its working “‘overtime.”’ 

Nor is the Russian immigrant less informed 
on general topics than his brother American— 
politics not excepted. True, he cannot 
impart his knowledge in ‘United States,” 
but he knows it in his own way. For every 
immigrant, without exception, can read 
Yiddish at least; many of them read Yiddish, 
Russian, and German. And the Yiddish 
newspapers published in New York, on the 
East Side, are not a whit poorer in quality 
than the English dailies. I have before me 
issues of the Daily Fewish News, published 
by Sarason, on East Broadway, and of the 
Daily Herald, published by Mintz, on Canal 
Street. The news in them is not quite as 
sensational as that in the “‘yellow journals,” 
but it is no less timely, and embraces a large 
sphere. On the other hand, the Yiddish 
papers are more instructive than the ordinary 
English dailies. In their columns there are 
always to be found bits of good poetry, 
articles on astronomy, philosophy, religion, 
and a liberal spirit permeates every item. 

But how long does the immigrant I have 
just described remain ‘‘raw’’? True, he 
cannot change his Semitic physiognomy; 
true, he cannot always acquire the native 
pronunciation or idiom; true, he cannot 
easily remove the stamp of abjectness 
impressed upon him by the incessant perse- 
cution of Christian nations. But is his 
loyalty to this country less than that of the 
American of the fourth or fifth generation? 
You will find in his humble home a picture of 
Washington, of Lincoln, and very likely of 
President Roosevelt. The Russian-American 


does not adorn his walls with these pictures 
as a matter of embellishment; he keeps them 
in his house because he loves his adopted 
fatherland and because he loves its noble sons. 
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In determining whether or not an immi- 
grant is good enough for American citizen- 
ship it must be asked: Does he totally 
expatriate himself from his native land? 
No man can become a loyal naturalized 
citizen who still cherishes some love for his 
old home. If this is a test, the Russian Jew 
is the most patriotic. For of all immigrants 
who swear faithful allegiance to this country, 
none can compare with the Russian-American. 
Every other class of immigrants look back 
to their native land with longing glances of 
concealed yearning, no matter how fond they 
may be of this Government; but the Russian 
Jew remembers Russia with a curse on his 
lips while he offers silent prayers for the 
great land of freedom that gives him refuge 
and counts him among its children. 

Our late war with Spain has clearly shown 
the willingness of the Russian Jew to serve 
his new fatherland. There were Russian- 
Jewish recruits who had not yet become 
naturalized. During the war with Spain 
the Jews in Russia offered prayers for our 
victory on Mondays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. They love this country with that 
passionate love which only the early settlers 
were capable of. 

Now as to assimilation. Assimilation con- 
sists of two things—one’s aptness to become 
united with the community in which he lives 
in promoting the common welfare, and one’s 
affiliation socially or by intermarriage. The 
Russian immigrant possesses the first quality 
to a large degree. The younger generation 
mixes socially with gentiles except where 
they encounter prejudice on the part of the 
latter. Furthermore, the offspring of the 
Russian-American is not Semitic in appear- 
ance. A few months ago, while visiting a 
kindergarten on the East Side, New York, I 
was struck by the great number of gentile 
children—in a neighborhood known as exclu- 
sively Jewish. As the children were march- 
ing out at the noon hour I scrutinized them 
more closely and asked the teacher how many 
of them were Jewish. The teacher smiled 
and asked me to guess. I gave it up. To 
my surprise she informed me that there were 
only two gentile children in the class of sixty. 
Then the teacher added: “I can tell. my 
pupils’ race only by their names.” As to the 
second, it takes two parties to make a con- 
tract. In order to pass upon the Jew’s 
inclination toward assimilation by marriage 
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with another race, the feelings of the other 
party also must be taken into account. For 
the so-called Jewish clannishness and seclu- 
siveness is not the result of an inherent charac- 
teristic of the Jew—as the gentile world is 
inclined to believe—but rather of the deep- 
rooted prejudice of the Christian. The bar- 
barity of past generations has forced the Jew 
into seclusiveness. What the Jew’s attitude 
will be under favorable circumstances must, 
therefore, be purely a matter of speculation. 
But this is another story. 

Moreover, there is still another class of 
people emigrating from the Czar’s realm to 
the United States—merchants of a higher 
grade and scholarly people. In most cases 
the experience of the masses of Russian 
immigrants is the experience also of those of 
a higher station. Owing to their ignorance 
of English they first become peddlers. The 
merchant class achieve success very rapidly 
and soon become a noticeable factor in the 
world of commerce. But those of the 
scholarly class very often lose courage, and 
are irretrievably doomed to the ‘“‘pack”’ or 
to some sordid work in asweat-shop. Occa- 
sionally, however, they serve in clerical 
functions, which are in a very deplorable 
state in this country. 

But there is still another class of Russian- 
American Jews—the ultra-modern. I term 
them thus because of their culture and atti- 
tude toward Judaism, racial as well as 
religious. This class consists chiefly of young 
men who, in spite of Russian persecution, 
succeeded in their effort to gain a modern 
education, as distinguished from the Tal- 
mudic and theological training. Their num- 
ber in this country is by no means small, but 
because of their hypersensitiveness and 
seclusiveness they are not known as Russians. 
They do not find the term Russian Jew 
offensive—quite the contrary; but because 
of their strong American feeling they prefer 
not to be known as Russians. Asa rule, this 
class comes from Lithuania, where learning 
is the universal pursuit and where the early 
training of the Jewish child is rigidly orthodox 
and extremely intellectual, though mystic. 
Naturally, when a youth suddenly wakes to 
the voice of modern culture he finds himself 
in the predicament of Adam and Eve on dis- 
covering their nakedness. The reaction is 
tremendous. He turns his back on the creed 
of his fathers and makes for liberalism— 
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liberalism in religion, liberalism in govern- 
ment, liberalism toward his fellow-men. At 
first the new light dazzles him. His ambition 
in life becomes Russia. For a while he 
fosters the belief that he is a true cultured 
Russian—a Russian, not a Russian Jew. 
Why should he not feel himself a true son of 
Russia? He loves its people, loves its 
language, loves its beautiful fields and deep 
forests, loves its literature, and his pulse and 
heart beat in unison with young civilized 
Russia. He then forgets the ancient faith, 
forgets the ancient race, forgets the old 
hopes—he becomes a Russian. In fact, had 
Russia, instead of applying drastic measures 
to convert its Jews, given them full rights of 
citizenship, in the course of a few decades 
half the Jews would have undoubtedly 
become assimilated with its gentile popula- 
tion. Israel is capricious and does many 
things for spite. Force the Jew to give up 
an iota of his creed and he is invincible; 
treat him kindly, humanely, and he will do 
more than you ask of him. It can almost be 
said that the Jew has survived through the 
barbarity of Christendom. 

Suddenly the young idealist wakes up a 
second time—a sweet dream in his memory. 
He is suddenly reminded that he is a Jew, 
that mother Russia refuses to recognize him 
as her son, that heis only astepchild. Russia, 
like other stepmothers, demands duty for 
filial recognition—the duty of baptism. Then 
the young dreamer’s self-respect as an 
independent being stirs within him; his feel- 
ings for his downtrodden people arouse him. 
Like another Moses he breaks the tablets— 
the tablets on which is engraved love for 
Russia, for her people, for her literature— 
and he says to his fatherland: ‘‘ Blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” 

He flees to the United States, the em- 
bodiment of his ideal. At first he again 
meets with bitter disappointment. He 
comes from a land where education is re- 
spected, esteemed; where he belonged to 
the rising leaders of the young generation. 
Here he becomes an immigrant; here his 
culture and ideas are unavailable; here he 
finds himself in a squalid Ghetto; here he 
must work in a dingy sweat-shop; and, 
adding insult to injury, here the German- 
American Jew points his finger at him and 
calls him an ignorant Russian Jew. He 
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bears all hardships patiently, but at the very 
last he revolts with indignation. His heart 
becomes so embittered with inexpressible 
hatred against the so-called German Jew 
that his pride, his self-respect forbids him 
to seek his friendship. Among the masses 
of Russian immigrants he is naturally out of 
his sphere. Thus he remains seclusive— 
silently smarting in some sweat-shop. He 
may be a graduate from gymnasium or 
university; he may be the son of wealthy 
parents; yet, like a true American, he tucks 
up his sleeves and learns a trade. Nor does 
he mind the squalor of the Ghetto. He 
knows this is the purgatory whence he may 
emerge and enter the kingdom. Further- 
more, he loves the poor cobbler who welcomes 
him into his poor tenement quarters more 
than the Jew in a sumptuous flat up-town. 
His heart bleeds and at the same time is 
healed by the generosity of his humbler 
countryman. He finds a warm heart beating 
under the shabby clothes. He therefore 
finds lodgings with his poor /Jandsmann at a 
very moderate price—‘‘actual cost, so help 
me God.”’ 

Then a new struggle begins. He becomes 
a tailor, a cigar-maker, or a type-setter. 
But only his physical being—his hands and 
feet—work; his mind and soul roam in differ- 
ent regions. He dreams of bygone days; he 
compares the past and the present and 
slumbering sentiments begin to stir, to 
awaken, to arouse him. At first he hates his 
adopted fatherland. He hates its dire ma- 
terialism, its hustle, its immensity. In- 
frequently the less energetic grasps, as one 
drowning grasps at a straw, at one of the 
delusive ‘“‘isms.”’ For what are these “‘isms’’ 
but ambitions falling short? However, the 
ultra-modern youth soon begins to appreciate 
the glory, the freédom of this country; he 
begins to understand and to love the spirit 
of this Government. After his day’s work 
he comes home and pores over an English 
dictionary till a late hour-—and a late hour 
with a Russian is late indeed. He finds this 
is a country of cheap books, and for $2 he 
furnishes himself with a large library—a 
second-hand Shakespeare, a moth-eaten 
Milton, and a musty Addison. The rest is 
easy. He soon picks up enough vocabulary 
to read books, and he literally devours his 
own and those he gets at public libraries. 
A new world now opens before him. His 
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patriotism grows daily. His old self becomes 
resuscitated. He begins to feel more keenly 
the abject misery of the wretched Ghetto; 
it cuts him more deeply than the rich who 
come ‘‘slumming’’ on the lower East Side 
realize; but he now works with renewed 
energy, renewed ambition—he has a purpose 
in view. He strives to become an American 
more ardently than he strove to become a 
Russian in his native land. But he must 
still stay in the Ghetto, where board and 
lodging are cheap. He toils by day in a 
sweat-shop and at night over his books in 
his miserable attic. And after a time he 
saves a little money—at the precious cost of 
his daily comforts—and enters school again 
with renewed vigor and freshness. He be- 
comes a boy again with the enthusiasm of 
hopeful vouth. 

Besides the thrill that study gives him, his 
ideas reawaken. His head, stuffed with 
poetry and philosophy, begins to fill with 
new thoughts. He begins to feel that he is 
a free man. And yet he is not altogether 
free. He is poor, friendless, ignored. He 
cares not for the friendship of those of his race 
who come here from Berlin and Breslau and 
Frankfort—haughty people they are—but he 
languishes for recognition as a true American 
and seeks the brotherhood of the cultivated 
Americans. Four years later the Russian 
dreamer becomes a teacher, a physician, a 
“reform” rabbi, a civil engineer, a lawyer, 
a musician, an artist, a journalist, and even 
a man of letters, and above all a loyal Ameri- 
can citizen. His love for the United States, 
his respect—nay, his veneration—for this 
Government surpass all native patriotism. 

Socially, men of this class keep aloof 
from their race except in business. They 
remain seclusive, but not clannish—seclusive 
in the sense that artists and literary men of 
all countries are seclusive. Furthermore, 
their religion is not the religion of their 
race; they are neither ‘‘reformers’’ nor 
orthodox. However, their religion is not 
sectarian; it is universal, catholic. They 
believe in none of the great religious teachers, 
because they have faith in all of them. 
Theirs is a religion of philosophy tinged with 
romanticism. 

But their progress is assured. The immi- 
gration of this class dates back hardly more 
than a score of years. During this brief 
period they have made themselves felt in 
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this country. Many of them are physicians 
of note, musicians of distinction, talented 
artists, aspiring literary craftsmen, good 
scholars and linguists, and above all ‘good 
Americans. They possess a peculiar trait, 
however, which is neither American nor 
Jewish; perhaps it is a trait of the cultivated 
Russian. I refer to their lack of greed for 
money. They prefer a comfortable liveli- 
hood in an intellectual or artistic way to a 
life of luxury gained by commercial pursuit. 

It is nevertheless true that a colony of 
immigrants, though it contain men like these, 
presents no delightful spectacle. But these 
Ghettos will eventually disorganize. The 
second generation never remains in the 
Ghetto; even the first stays there only 
long enough to feel the ground safe. The 
immigrant of today is the American of 
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tomorrow. The Russian-American Jew is 
making many promises, but he will redeem 
them all. He belongs to a people that 
in spite of merciless persecution has coped 
in the fields of art and literature with 
nations whose cultivation has gone on 
for centuries; a people that, notwithstanding 
vigorous restrictions, has produced skilful 
mechanics and financiers, diplomats, artists, 
journalists, literary men, scholars, and lin- 
guists. A people of such invincible energy 
will never disappoint a country that gives 
them life and liberty. Again, it was a 
Christian country—one that contains one- 
fourth of Christendom—that implanted cer- 
tain faults within this people. Let another 
country, 98 per cent. of whose population 
profess Christianity, eradicate these faults by 
sympathy, kindness, love. 


WHY PEOPLE DISBELIEVE THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE SYSTEM; THAT MAKES AC- 


CURACY AND TRUTHFULNESS DIFFICULT 


TO ATTAIN 


EDWARD BOK 


, \IME was, and it is not so long ago, 
when folks believed what they read in 
the newspapers. But now, if people 

do not absolutely disbelieve all that is pub- 

lished in all the papers, surely much of the 
modern newspaper writing is regarded with 
incredulity. ‘‘Wait until tomorrow and it 
will be denied”’ is a frequent comment; and 
one need not always wait until the following 
day; it is too often the case that the evening 
papers deny what the morning papers print. 

One reads in his morning paper a startling 
report of the shooting of a United States 
consul: when the evening paper comes out it 
says that the consul happened to-be a hundred 
miles away from the spot where he was sup- 
posed to have been shot. Ten millions of 
dollars of Pope Leo XIII.’s savings are found 
and brought to Pope Pius X., and the weight 
of the bags of money and the watchful care 
with which the Pope’s ministers bear it to 


the Pontiff’s chamber are minutely described. 
That same day, when congratulations pour 
in upon the Pope, he smiles and sadly says 
that he wishes the report were true. A 
man is killed by a fellow-player on the golf- 
links in the heat of an exciting game; the 
next day it is proved that the “‘murderer”’ 
had not played golf for a month and did not 
even know the man whom he was supposed to 
have killed. A Boston man is nearly killed 
riding to hounds, and the story is “worked 
up” with all the details of the accident. 
His family is alarmed. The anxious wife 
causes telegraph and telephone messages to 
be sent to the different hospitals to find 
where her husband was taken, only to have 
him walk into her room an hour later per- 
fectly well. He had not even thought of a 
cross-country ride. And so the stories go 
on, day after day. After a while people 
naturally ask: ‘‘What may be believed?”’ 
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The newspaper editor, when asked about 
these fictitious tales, answers: ‘‘ We exercise 
all the care we can, but, of course, we have 
to believe what our correspondents send 
and what our young men bring in. We are 
not responsible.’’ This would place blame 
on the correspondents and the reporters. 
But are they really the culprits? 

Several years ago it was reported that the 
Queen of the Netherlands and her consort 
had quarreled. Domestic unhappiness was 
rife at The Hague: the Prince had even 
beaten his young Queen. It so happened 
that I had access to special facilities to learn 
the truth, which was, as is now well known, 
exactly the opposite of the report. I was 
careful that my information should have 
unquestionable authority, and with it | 
sought the editor of one of the largest news- 
papers, who was making the most of the 
story in his paper. I proved to him that there 
was not the first semblance of truth in the 
report. He acknowledged this. ‘But, you 
know,” he said, “‘‘first-page stuff’ is pretty 
scarce just now, and I'll have to keep this 
thing up a bit. It doesn’t hurt Wilhelmina 
and makes good reading.’’ And he cabled 
his ‘‘London man”’ to send ‘‘more ‘special’ 
about the Wilhelmina matter.” 

‘“‘No more. All false,’ came back the 
response the next day. 

“Keep Wilhelmina matter alive. Send 
daily special for first page,’’ was the message 
that went back. 

“What was I to do?” this correspondent 
asked me some time afterward. ‘‘Of course 
I ‘faked,’ or it would have cost me my job.”’ 

Here is a similar instance that occurred, 
not in the office of a ‘“‘yellow”’ paper, but in 
the editorial room of what is generally 
accepted as a reputable newspaper. 

A report came over the cable that an 
inglish manufacturing concern had placed 
an order for 5,000 tons of steel with the 
English representative of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The message went to 
the managing editor. Steel stock was low 
that day. The paper had ‘‘interests.’’ 

“Work this up, Miller,’’ said the editor, 
and with the order went a look. 

“The ‘old man’ tells me to work this 
up,” said the man to the financial editor of 
the paper. ‘‘How far would you go?” 

“As far as your imagination will carry you, 
I should say,” was the reply. 
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When the story appeared the tonnage 
of the order had surprisingly changed, and 
when the correspondent in London read his 
despatch in the paper a week later he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. 

And ‘‘our young men who bring in the 
news’’—are they to blame? Let us see. 

A reporter on a New York newspaper of 
standing was sent out by his editor to 
“cover” a Bryan meeting during the cam- 
paign of 1900. He brought back a report 
that after Mr. Bryan had been speaking five 
minutes a number of people walked out. 

“T would change that,’ said the editor 
as he looked over the report, and taking his 
pencil he scratched out ‘‘a number of people’ 
and substituted for it ‘‘nearly half the 
audience.” 

“But there wasn’t a hundred,’’ said the 
reporter. 

“Send this up,” said the editor to the 
“copy” boy, and the report went to the 
composing-room. 

“What did you do?” I asked the reporter. 

“Do? I'd be hanged if I would stand for 
that sort of thing, and I gave up my job then 
and there.” 

“Did you ‘cover’ the new play at the 
Blank Theatre this evening ?’’ asked an editor 
of his dramatic critic not long ago. 

‘“T did, and it was pretty bad,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘Forget that it was bad,” said the editor, 
“and let me see your story before you send 
it up.” 

The dramatic man wrote the truth, but 
chose the softest terms possible. When 
he handed it in the story was “‘fixed.”’ 

A young man was sent by his paper to 
report a certain meeting ‘‘for a column.” 
He brought back an account that required 
only about a quarter of the space. ‘‘It 
wasn't really worth more, Mr. ——,” ex- 
plained the reporter to the city editor. He 
had given the meeting its exact relative 
worth. 

“Work this up for a column,’’ said the 
city editor, calling another writer. Then, 
to the reporter: ‘‘See how he does it, and 
learn.”’ 

But these are the sub-editors. Surely the 
heads of the papers do not sanction that 
sort of thing. Let us see. 

I attended in 1900 the Philadelphia 
Republican Convention that renominated 
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McKinley for President and named Roosevelt 
for Vice-President. I was surprised at the 
lack of enthusiasm. I asked the “‘head- 
writer’’ on a leading newspaper how it ‘com- 
pared with other conventions. 

“Stupidest convention I ever attended. 
You see, the nominations were cut-and- 
dried. The expected happened. That ac- 
counts for the lack of ‘go.’”” This was the 
principal editor of one of the best-known 
newspapers in the country, and he was to 
“do” the story himself. 

The next day I could scarcely believe my 
eyes when I read of the ‘‘unprecedented 
enthusiasm” which made this convention 
“eclipse all previous conventions in spon- 
taneity of outbursts of applause.’’ The 
writer had seen many conventions, but this 
“far overshadowed all in the tumult of 
enthusiasm, which lasted fifteen minutes.”’ 
But as I had been there I knew that it had 
lasted just three minutes. 

I saw the editor the next day. 
write that?” I asked. 


“Did you 





“Yes. Why?” 
“But I thought you told me Y 
“Oh, well,” he answered, smiling, ‘‘it 


would never do to say that. Of course the 
account was somewhat embellished. But 
we have to ‘whoop it up’ for the party, you 
know.” 

Take what is called the ‘office work”’ of 
the average newspaper—the work, in other 
words, done by the editors, whether with 
shears or with pen. If one happens to 
read the New York Sun, for example, in the 
morning, and chances to live in a neighboring 
city and to take a local paper in the after- 
noon, it is amazing how startlingly similar he 
will find some articles. These articles in 
the out-of-town paper will each bear the date- 
line ‘‘New York,” as if they had been tele- 
graphed to the paper from that city. 

During the Boer war the Sun used to 
publish on its editorial page a very intelligent 
summary of the previous day’s events in the 
Transvaal. Again and again, in out-of-town 
afternoon papers, have I seen this same sum- 
mary, without a change of a line, printed as 
original editorial matter, even where a later 
despatch on the opposite page denied the 
most important statement in the summary. 

I will not say that these practices are 
typical of every newspaper throughout the 
land. It would be a lamentable condition if 
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they were. But of how many newspapers 
can it be said, even by its own editors 
and reporters, that a policy of the strictest 
honesty and conscientious regard for the 
truthfulness of its news prevails in their 
offices? There are such papers. If they are 
not very many they are correspondingly 
influential. 

The difficulty lies chiefly in the organiza- 
tion of the modern newspaper itself. It 
would not be right to say that the proprietors 
or the publishers are dishonest: But con- 
ditions have been allowed to enter into 
newspaper work that make it impossible to 
be as careful as men used to be in making 
sure of the accuracy of news. First, it is 
the ambition of every newspaper editor to 
see how “‘good”’ a paper he can make. But 
the term has been changed to mean how 
‘“‘big”’ a paper can be made. In spite of the 
increased bulk, newspapers are sold cheaper 
than they were ten years ago. At that 
time two cents was the prevailing price; 
now it is one cent. In other words, twice as 
large a paper must be made today for one- 
half the old price. The newspaper requires a 
larger staff to make the larger paper; true, 
also, that the advertiser pays for space on 
a more generous basis, offsetting the lower 
selling price of the paper. 

The country has grown larger: telegraphic 
facilities are cheaper and more generously 
used, and the influx of news is larger. But 
the newspapers have not been content to 
keep pace with these changed conditions. 
In their craze to be bigger than their rivals, 
when the real news is all used they print 
what are called ‘‘specials.’’ News items are 
embellished or ‘‘worked up,” so that, except 
in a very few newspapers, a piece of news 
rarely receives its relative value. A piece 
of news into which a sensational element 
can be introduced is at once ‘‘worked up”’ 
into an article and occupies space that is 
disproportionate to either its value or the 
truth. Careless writing is the result, and, 
worse than that, an untruthful presenta- 
tion. The sense of proportion and the moral 
value are lost: everything is forgotten except 
the craze for ‘“‘a spread that will sell the 


paper.” 

The use of abnormally large head-lines 
seems to attract a certain part of our public 
which likes to have its news-dished up in a 


sensational manner. The paper sells better; 
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the proprietor orders his editor to “keep 
it up.”” Naturally the head-lines grow larger 
and larger, and more and more out of pro- 
portion to the value of the news under them. 
The editor, in turn, instructs his sub-editors 
and reporters to look out for ‘‘head-line 
stuff,’ for news that will ‘‘work up well,” 
for ‘‘first-page stories’? which will bear a 
“scare heading,’ and all through the office, 
from proprietor to reporter, the sense of 
relative values is lost. The reporter has his 
preconceived ideas of news changed; his 
scent becomes sharp for news that will get 
his reports on the first page—which to a 
reporter paid for the space that he fills 
means extra pay, and to a reporter on a 
salary means recognition; and if he becomes 
less careful of his facts and more intent upon 
the possibilities of his “‘stuff’” to carry a 
glaring head-line, is he altogether to blame? 
The whole staff of the office is keenly alive 
to what can be done with the news that is 
brought in to produce the ‘“‘scare-lines,”’ 
and too little thought is given to the trust- 
worthiness of the news itself. 

Even a newspaper that refuses to lend 
itself to this sensational presentation of the 
news feels these influences more or less. 
It sees its sensational neighbor gaining in 
circulation, sometimes at the expense of its 
own circulation, and the thought naturally 
comes to its owner: {‘How can we meet 
this competition without seeming to do so?”’ 
He usually increases the size of the paper. 
His old policy is, in general, adhered to, but 
more news must be had to fill the extra 
space. There is an increase in the number 
of pages for local news. ‘‘And,” as one 
city editor said to me not long ago, “I have 
four pages to fill’ with local matter instead 
of two, and yet we can sell the paper for no 
higher price and we can’t pay as much to 
our reporters.’’ The reporters were asked 
to fill the extra space at the rate of $3 per 
column of 2,000 words each. 

“The result is,’ said one of the reporters 
on this particular paper to me, ‘‘we get a 
worse class of news, and what we get we 
‘stretch’ out into as many words as we can 
to help fill the space. It takes a good story 
to fill a column, and then to get $3 for it, 
after a whole morning’s work and writing— 
well, it doesn’t pay.”’ 


WHY PEOPLE DISBELIEVE THE NEWSPAPERS 


‘But a reporter’s honesty isn’t based on 
his pay?” I asked. 

‘“‘No; of course not,’’ he replied. ‘‘But 
human nature is human nature. A man 
is more careful in work for which he is well 
paid. There isn’t inducement enough for a 
man’s best or most careful work at such 
prices—that is all. Try as he may, let him 
be as honest as he means to be, he uncon- 
sciously becomes careless in his work.” 

In other words, all along the line the moral 
responsibility of print is either lost or it 
becomes dulled. And the fault is directly 
traceable to the head. A newspaper rises no 
higher than its source. If the order of the 
establishment is to ‘‘sell the paper,” that 
is the one aim kept in view by everybody 
employed on it, often to the forgetfulness of 
all else. If the policy of the organization is 
to ‘‘make as big a paper as possible,” that 
fact will take precedence in the minds of all 
employed on it. In the one case the abuse 
of the highest office of a newspaper may be 
more barefaced and deplorable than in the 
other, but in the long run the result is prac- 
tically the same—the moral standard is 
lost. 

That is the crime of the modern news- 
paper—the forgetfulness of the moral respon- 
sibility that should be felt for whatever it 
publishes. It is not possible for a newspaper 
always to be accurate. The best of corre- 
spondents and reporters may be misled. 
The paper must handle news quickly. Some- 
times the most important items come in at 
the twelfth hour, and the public demands 
that it shall all be promptly published. 
The time available to verify statements is 
often very scanty. 

In many offices there is no effort to be 
honest or careful. Dishonesty in news is 
either quietly winked at or unblushingly 
countenanced. Everything is sacrificed so 
long as a piece of news that will make a 
“good story’ is worked up into a “scare 
head-line’’ so as to “‘sell the paper.” 

It should not be a matter for surprise— 
certainly not to newspaper men themselves— 
that the public either positively disbelieves 
or accepts with mental reservation much of 
what is printed, for the public has learned 
by experience after experience that accuracy 
and truthfulness are not common. 


’ 




















WHAT HAS FOLLOWED THE COAL 


STRIAE 


HOW THE SETTLEMENT HAS WORKED—THE OPERATORS EN- 


RICHED, THE PUBLIC 


POORER 


BY $75,000,000, THE MINERS 


DISSATISFIED AND RESTIVE—THE NINE-HOUR DAY LONGER 
THAN THE TEN-HOUR DAY—THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


BY 


GUY WARFIELD 


[Zhe author made this first-hand study especially for The World's Work by living with 
the miners and working in the mines as a non-union man. | 


WAS standing near John Mitchell, 
| president of the United Mine Workers 

of America, when he delivered an 
address in Scranton, Pennsylvania, on 
Mitchell Day—October 29th last—a year 
from the day the anthracite coal-miners of 
Pennsylvania resumed work after the great 
strike of 1902. 

“The three-year agreement will soon run 
out,’ said Mr. Mitchell. ‘‘In 1906 will come 
a time for further adjustments.”’ 

Three-quarters of an hour previous Mr. 
Mitchell had led a procession of 40,000 
union coal-miners. One banner they bore 
received hearty indorsement from sym- 
pathizers on the curb. It read: 


““NO ARBITRATION IN 1906” 


This on the very day celebrated for a 
union victory through arbitration ! 

The awards of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission appointed last year by President 
Roosevelt granted the miner 10 per cent. 
increase in pay, an additional increase based 
upon a sliding scale of wages according to 
the price of coal, and a nine-hour day when 
stipulated wages were drawn. They also 
made rules to eradicate injustices formerly 
practised at the mines. These awards were 
made binding for three years. To interpret 
and enforce them a subsidiary commission, 
known as a Board of Conciliation, was 
appointed, composed of three operators and 
three miners, to whom all disputes are referred 
for settlement. All questions unsettled by 


this board are referred to an umpire, who is 
appointed by a judge of the Third Judiciary 
Circuit of the United States. 

This settlement, the most momentous labor 


dispute of recent years, has been widely 
exploited as marking a new era in industrial 
history. After about fifteen months’ trial 
can it be said that industrial peace prevails 
in the coal country? Did a new era open? 


HOW THE STRIKE HAS ENRICHED THE 
OPERATORS 


To answer this question | went into the 
anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania last 
December and practically lived the life of 
a miner. I visited every mining section 
from Carbondale’'to Shamokin, and I worked 
in the mines as a non-union man or “‘scab” 
as driver’s assistant. Usually I borrowed the 
names of two friends—Irish ‘‘ Mike Flinn,” 
of the Hazleton Mine Colliery No. 1, and 
Polish ‘‘Sam Seminisin,’’ of Gowen Slope No. 
4 of Coxe Brothers & Company. Thus I 
mingled the more freely with the men in the 
saloons, at the “‘speak-easies,” in their homes, 
and at their lodge ‘‘smokers.’’ Under still 
another name I met the mine bosses, super- 
intendents, and operators on a social footing. 

I asked President J. L. Crawford, of the 
People’s Coal Company of Scranton, famous 
for selling coal at $20 a ton during the strike: 

‘““Are you sorry the strike occurred? Are 
you satisfied with the awards of the com- 
mission ?”’ 

“T’m not kicking,”’ 
questions. 

I asked other individual operators the 
same question. I found them more wary. 
They would talk little. 

But here are the financial results of the 
strike a year after its close: The coal that 
would have been mined if no strike had 
occurred was, according to the Anthracite Coal 
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Strike Commission, about 25,000,000 tons. 
Thus the miners forfeited about $25,000,000 
in wages. This same commission awarded 
the miners, when they settled the strike, a 
wage increase which, including the sliding 
scale, is estimated at its highest to be 18 
per cent. This increases the present wage 
cost of mining to $1.18 and the total cost of 
mining to $2.18 per ton, the costs other than 
wages amounting to about $1. 

Before the strike the average selling price 
of coal at tidewater was about $3.60 per 
ton. A year later this price averaged $4.90 
per ton. 

At $4.90 per ton, with the cost of produc- 
tion $2.18, the operators’ profits today may 
be estimated at $2.72. At $3.60 per ton, 
with the cost of production at $2, their 
profits before the strike were about $1.60 
per ton, or about $1.12 less than now. Since 
the settlement of the strike the coal com- 
panies have produced more than 70,000,000 
tons of coal, which have been distributed in 
the market for something in excess of 
$75,000,000 more than would have been 
received by the operators at the prices 
prevailing before the strike. 

About $75,000,000 additional for their 
coal as a direct result from the strike—this 
is the financial prize of the operators. 

Arbitration or no arbitration, the operator 
has realized that a strike enriches him. The 
public pays the cost of the strike in the 
increased price of coal. The operators win; 
the public lose. 

And now what of the miners? How have 
they fared? 


THE MINERS DISSATISFIED 


Has the Conciliation Board helped the 
men? No. It has helped the operators. 

The board now shoulders the burden of 
all complaints. The operators were formerly 
obliged to deal directly with the union. 
Every coal company was forced instantly to 
settle all disputes arising at the mines between 
men and bosses or to face the strike problem. 
Now every disputant must await the will and 
pleasure of the board, which, in existence 
about eight months, has discussed but 125 
cases, with more than 300 in the basket 
untouched. The number is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Not one case has been presented by the 
operators. When they wish a decision they 
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petition the board for redress. In othe: 
words, they furnish the cause for test-cases. 
, Though every decision of the Conciliation 
Board is effective from the date of the appeal, 
the complaining miners, most of them igno- 
rant of the red-tape of business, have become 
restless under the length of the delays in 
settlement of such cases as this, and ac- 
cordingly suspect and blame their repre- 
sentatives on the board. Taking alarm, 
these representatives have proposed to the 
representatives of the operators that three 
days be given every week to the untouched 
basket until the bottom is reached. Here, 
again, the operators have the upper hand. 
To this proposition they plead ‘“‘business.’’ 
The board accordingly assembles whenever 
the operators will. 

One case of unusual delay, out of a hundred 
or more, is that of a petition early in July last 
from the coal-loaders employed as “company” 
men at one of the collieries of George B. 
Markle & Company for the full allowances for 
overtime work. ‘‘Company men,” as distinct 
from ‘“‘contract men,’’ are miners drawing 
stipulated wages directly from the company, 
working a stipulated time, either eight or 
nine hours a day, according to their occu- 
pation. Such men, according to the award 
of the commission, were to be paid propor- 
tionately for extra hours employed. Late 
in December the case had not been adjusted. 

The miners, then, are in a position of 
defense. They have grievances forced on 
them as before the strike, and the Conciliation 
Board, established as a refuge, gives them no 
comfort. 

“It’s that d——d Wright,” said a union 
man. 


UNION DISAFFECTION WITH MR. WRIGHT 


Mr. Carroll D. Wright, who in every case 
which the board has not been able to decide 
has been appointed umpire, has, indeed, 
heaped fire on the burning, however justifiable 
his actions may have been. For the union 
men are less disgruntled with their position of 
defense and with the delays of the board than 
with the serious matter that the decisions 
have been against them. On September 3d 
and 4th, when, acting as umpire, Mr. Wright 
rendered two final decisions sustaining stands 
taken by Coxe Brothers & Company and 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 


force some miner, by an act of aggression, to 






































Company,, the largest independent company 
and the largest so-called “‘trust’’ company 
in the field—and applicable to all parties to 
the awards—in cases of what the United 
Mine Workers maintain to be outright black- 
listing, or in other words discrimination 
against union workmen. 

On August 6th the Board of Conciliation 
could not agree on a case submitted by a 
committee of ten union miners, formerly 
workmen of Coxe Brothers & Company. 
These men declared that Coxe Brothers & 
Company had refused to reémploy them since 
the strike. Coxe Brothers & Company had 
demanded after the strike that every applicant 
for work should come as a stranger and sign 
an agreement not to interfere in any way 
with the employers’ management. The union 
men would not accept work on these condi- 
tions. Therefore Coxe Brothers & Company 
refused to take back their former employees, 
but hired whom they pleased. The union 
men forthwith begged the board to compel 
Coxe Brothers & Company to hire the men 
whom they had employed before the strike. 
Mr. Wright’s decision was: 

‘“All the men employed by Coxe Brothers & 
Company, Incorporated, at the time of the strike 
of 1902, except those who have been convicted for 
crime committed during that strike, or who are still 
under arrest, or to whom employment cannot be 
given on account of new machinery, or who are 
incompetent, ought to be preferred to new men in 
giving out work when they apply therefor.” 

“What Coxe Brothers ought to do and what 
they do do are two different matters,”’ said 
President W. <A. Dettrey, United Mine 
Workers, District No. 7. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, the companies prefer a scab every time. 
If this isn’t black-listing, what is?’ 

“Didn’t the strikers from Coxe Brothers 
get their jobs back at all?” 

“Back? No! They’ll never get them 
back.” 

“Are they not employed anywhere?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Dettrey. ‘‘Out of more than 
3,000 union miners in this district, fully 500 
have been refused reémployment. Some are 
former workmen of Coxe Brothers. Two 
hundred are from the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. They must either get 
out of the country or starve.” 

Under such decisions the coal companies 
are now free to hire and to discharge at will. 
Clearly they hold the real reins of power 
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until 1906. The Conciliation Board has not 
proved the expected boon to the miners. 
With the power this fact gives the operators 
are they trying to conciliate the grumbling 
miners ? 

“Are they operating Sunday-schools?”’ 
sneered President Dettrey, one of the union 
leaders. ‘‘Ask Kudlich.” 

“Who is Kudlich?”’ I asked. 

“Superintendent of Coxe Brothers & 
Company,” said he. 

“T’d like to know it if I am,” snapped 
Kudlich, of Coxe Brothers & Company, whom 
I found to be a typical superintendent of the 
district, when I asked him. ‘‘Our attitude’s 
not a matter of sentiment; it’s policy.” 

This policy is in direct defiance of the 
spirit and even the letter of the commission’s 
awards. Kudlich is certainly aggravating 
the dangerous spirit of unrest in and about 
the mines of Coxe Brothers & Company. 

A single case illustrates his arbitrary use 
of power. A number of miners who had 
been in his employ accepted employment at 
higher wages from a certain Crawford, a 
contractor for construction work about the 
mines, whom they later left for still higher 
inducements from the contracting firm of 
T. A. Gillespie & Company. After they had 
worked a short time for Gillespie he dis- 
charged them without explanation. On re- 
application to Coxe Brothers for employment 
Kudlich turned them away. Their case went 
before the local union and reached Union 
President Dettrey, who demanded a state- 
ment from Gillespie. This statement I have 
read. It reads: 


“On account of objections made by Mr. Crawford 
and sustained by Mr. Kudlich, it was necessary for 
us to discharge these men. 

“This was under a clause in our contract which 
says substantially that unless the men have the 
written permission of the contractors to work for 
another contractor on the same or other strippings 
being done by Coxe Brothers & Company, they 
shall not be employed unless six months elapse 
between the discharge by one contractor and the 
application to another for work.” 


Mr. Wright maintains that the right to 
discharge must be maintained. Opposed to 
this is the view of 140,000 organized miners, 
who, in beholding such incidents as this, 
declare: ‘‘The right to discharge means the 
right to black-list., And Mr. Wright,” they 
add, “‘is favoring the operators.’”” Kudlich 
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is blamed for aggression; Mr. Wright is 
blamed for allowing the aggression to succeed 
in its purpose. 

And they are not the only ones complained 
of by the miners. 


OLD DIFFICULTIES PERSIST 


But there are other complaints. A con- 
stant source of difficulty before the strike was 
‘‘check-docking.”” This means simply that 
every car of coal sent up the shaft is examined 
by a boss, and if the car is found to contain 
quantities of slate and other worthless 
matter the miner is “docked” a certain 
percentage of the pay due for a carful of 
clean coal. The miners complained that the 
companies docked exorbitantly. The com- 
panies maintained that dockage was quite 
necessary to provide against miners cheating 
by partly filling cars with slate and other 
rubbish. The arbitration board provided for 
a miners’ inspector on demand of two-thirds 
of the men at any mine, to be paid by them 
out of their wages and to check the loads 
of coal-simultaneously with the company’s 
inspector. 

“How is this new check-docking system 
working ?’’ I asked General Manager Richards, 
of the Reading, at Pottsville. He referred 
me to his foremen, who showed me their 
docking-slips. The average dockage did not 
run over five per cent. In Wilkesbarre and 
Scranton I found it as low as two per cent. 

‘““How is the new system working here?’’ 
I asked the general mine foreman at Oneida 
Colliery of Coxe Brothers & Company. He 
wanted to know what business it was of mine. 
The next morning I donned my mining- 
clothes, blackened my face, and thus dis- 
guised applied for a job on the tipple. Sucha 
position was given me. The work was 
purely mechanical. I helped to take the 
cars from the shaft-elevator and run them to 
the sieve. Cars were coming and going 
constantly, and I proved too light for the 
work. Before the morning was half gone 
they discharged me for incompetency. Never- 
theless, my eyes had found what they sought 
on the check-docking board as the cars 
passed to and fro. On this board every 
man’s car-checks are hung, and against 
every number is marked the docking on 
every car. I averaged the figures for that 
morning and found the percentage to be as 
high as ten per cent. 
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Early last August the miners here reported 
at their local unions that docking was. as high 
as thirty per cent. of the wages. A majority 
of the contract miners, therefore, petitioned 
Superintendent Kudlich for a check-docking 
inspector, naming an ex-miner and “‘local”’ 
organizer who bore credentials for honesty 
and integrity from the president of the 
Lehigh Company. This choice was offensive 
to Superintendent Kudlich, who demanded 
another meeting and a new vote on the 
matter This was agreeable. 

It appeared, however, that a number of cars 
had actually not been credited to certain of the 
complaining miners, These cars had come 
up the shaft, the loads had been dumped 
into the sieve and crusher, and no record had 
been taken. The tipple-bosses maintained 
at the time that no check had accompanied 
them from the miner. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany now offered to pay for these ‘“‘lost”’ 
cars, and they did pay for as many as six or 
eight cars to each person on the condition 
that the miners should drop their check- 
docking complaint. 

“But why did you not bring your check- 
docking troubles . before the Conciliation 
Board?” I asked one of the miners. 

‘““Why should we?” he replied sourly. ‘It 
takes two—three—four months to get any- 
thing through the Conciliation Board. No, 
indeed. We are willing to accept the coin 
and let it go at that.” 

This is not the spirit of submission. 
that of endurance full of bitterness. 

Another difficulty has been the quarrel 
over the distribution of the mine-cars. The 
award of the commission declares positively 
that mine-cars shall be distributed equally 
among the miners, without discrimination 
between union and non-union men. 

Mine-car distribution, however, is still a 
bugaboo. Superintendent Hays, before men- 
tioned, told me an incident in point. A 
union miner at the Oxford Colliery protested 
with bitterness that a fellow-miner was 
working no less than nine chambers and 
practically monopolizing the mine-cars. 

“Do you want to know why?”’ retorted | 
Hays. 

“The other feller’s a scab,’’ the complainer 
dared to charge. 

“Exactly,” said Hays, ‘‘and if Scabby can 
mine eighty chambers he can corner the 
mine-cars all he pleases.’’ 
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The employers have also made the nine- 
hour day far less of an advantage to the 
miners than the union men expected. 
Theoretically, the men like it. Nine hours 
are one hour shorter than ten hours, and 
“shorter hours’ is a watchword of trade- 
unionism. Practically, however, the nine- 
hour day is ‘‘a d d sight longer than was 
bargained for,’ as one miner remarked. 
Union miners, of course, will not acknowledge 
this. But the ‘“scab’”’ does. In what the 
latter actually calls the ‘good old times” few 
miners worked ten hours in a day—indeed, 
few really worked nine, for then bosses were 
better-humored than now. If a driver came 
to work late in the morning he was merely 
rebuked. If a fire-boss wanted, on an after- 
noon, to go shopping with his wife, the fore- 
man generally said: ‘‘Oh, very well, Bill. 
Hang about till one o'clock, then dig out.” 
If a pumpman or any other “‘company’”’ man 
meant to make a night of it at ‘‘Casey’s 
Corner,” and the foreman knew of it, he would 
usually shut his eyes when the man went up 
the shaft at four o’clock, although 5:30 
was the law, while one and all were seldom 
in the mine after five o’clock. And no one 
was ‘“‘docked.”’ 
If a man or his wife was sick, a ‘“‘company”’ 
man might lie idle a week or longer and draw 
a full check always on pay-day. 
Not so now! ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry 
come down and go up the shaft under the 
new ruling according to clock, with sure 
dockage if time is lost. 
The case of my friend Seminisin illustrates 
the disposition of the miner of his type toward 
this new ruling. Seminisin is a Polish 
driver at the No. 4 Gowen Slope of Coxe 
Brothers & Company. He is not particu- 
larly gifted with intelligence and cannot 
speak good English. 
When the new ruling went into effect 
Seminisin, like thousands of the other miners, 
interpreted the award as granting him extra 
pay for every minute of overtime work, and 
accordingly for days he purposely spent ten, 
fifteen, and twenty-five minutes extra in 
stabling his mule, or even in dragging out his 
‘last cars. On receiving his due-bills he was 
dismayed to find that no account had been 
kept by the foreman of this extra time. He 
went to the foreman and addressed him thus: 

“Me want extra tam. Drive jackass ten 
min, twenty min. No mun!”’ 
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The mine-buss, Houser, tried to explain that 
the company did not pay for less than an 
hour overtime, but Seminisin could not 
understand a word he said; and, firmly 
believing himself to be outrageously wronged, 
he behaved with such impertinence that he 
was discharged. And to this day, although 
reémployed through the good graces of 
District President Dettrey, Seminisin and all 
his kind continue to take every advantage of 
the nine-hour award granting a nine-hour 
day with extra pay for overtime, and are too 
stupid to understand why they should not be 
humored by the companies. 

The striking ‘“‘company’’ man got his 
precious hour, but he has lost more than an 
hour in losing the indulgence of the boss 
and more money in dockage than is gained 
from working overtime. 

Because of all these matters the miners 
are dissatisfied. And they are retaliating. 


UNION RETALIATION 


With Foreman Smith I went into the 
Delaware & Hudson mines at Marvin. I 
stopped where a contract miner was working, 
addressed him, and found him to be a non- 
union man. I asked him how many cars he 
had sent out that day. His reply was 
“Two.” His neighbor, a union miner, had 
five to his credit. In a short time his day’s 
work would be finished. The ‘‘scab,”’ how- 
ever, had four more cars to fill before release, 
for it took six to complete a day’s stint. 
Just then the scab finished his third car. 
The driver, a union man, attached his mule 
and started off. He had not proceeded ten 
paces when he purposely derailed the car, 
unhooked his mule, winked at a comrade, 
and coolly disappeared down the gang- 
way. 

‘““Come back after that car, you!’’ yelled 
the scab. 

“Don’t y’ see it’s off track?” retorted the 
vicious driver. 

There the car stood, and Scabby had to 
wait. With such delays he could hardly 
get out four carloads a day. Several days of 
this sort of thing and ‘‘Scabby”’ must go. 

“Y’ can’t get the work out” is what the 
foreman will say, which will be true. But I 
did not tell the foreman why; it was none of 
my business. 

At times, too, drivers will be caught killing 
mules—a most malicious boycott—and here 
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is a case of even a more serious kind, clipped 
from a Scranton paper of December gth: 

“Subjected for months to the insults and taunts 
of fellow-workmen and the boys on the streets, 
seventeen-year-old Charles Curran, cf Broadway 
and Railroad Avenue, became despondent last night 
and drank carbolic acid. Curran dared to work in 
the Oxford Mine while the strike was on, and as a 
consequence has since been shamefully persecuted. 

“Although more than a year has elapsed since 
the anthracite miners’ strike, it is far from being a 
closed incident.” 


A NEW SPIRIT—SELF-IMPORTANCE 


Retaliation is no new thing. There is some- 
thing new—self-importance. Mine-bosses call 
it “lip.” This spirit naturally predominates 
among the foreigners—the Huns, the Italians, 
the Slavs. They are arbitrary in reporting 
for duty; they stop work without apparent 
reason. They are insubordinate. Even to 
the union officials they prove annoying, for 
the union realizes that they cause much of 
the friction with the mine-bosses. The 
foreigner now no longer merely celebrates the 
saints’-days of his own country, but also 
the various national, State, and local holidays 
of our own, and is strongly inclined to cele- 
brate the various changes of the moon. 

I recently witnessed a case in point while 
at work in one of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western mines in Scranton. It was a 
week after Saint Barbara’s Day. I was very 
-anxious to spend the entire day underground, 
and I learned the following Sunday from 
General Manager Phillips that the company, 
too, was particularly desirous of making 
a good tonnage showing. But the fates 
ruled otherwise. About nine o’clock in the 
morning, while hitching my mule to a car of 
freshly mined coal, I was suddenly accosted 
by one of a gang of Sicilians who were 
passing up the passageway chattering ex- 
citedly: 

“No worka today, Sam.” 

“Why?” I asked, commanding my mule 
to stand. 

““Sainta Barbara,’ 
crossing himself. 

I scratched my head. Saint Barbara’s 
Day was the week before. I told him so. 


, 


he replied, devoutly 


“Yesa, but no celebrate,’’ he explained. 
“‘Forgeta celebrate. 
and off he went. 

He meant what he said. 


Musta celebratea now,”’ 


In an hour 
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nearly all the laborers in the mine had dis- 
appeared. The mine stood idle the rest of 
the day and part of the following. 

The miners, then, have not gained what 
they expected from the awards of the com- 
mission, and, displeased by the policy of the 
companies, they are retaliating by overt acts 
and by exhibitions of self-importance. But 
the main question is whether the miners are 
really better off than before the strike. 


ARE THE MINERS BETTER OFF? 


Those six idle months of the strike had 
their effect; $25,000,000 was lost in wages, 
offset only by union relief amounting only 
to about $1,800,000. The conservatives were 
prepared, with their rainy-day bank-accounts, 
and for that matter, according to Director 
Williams, of the Scranton West Side Bank, are 
preparing again. Their deposits have in- 
creased about twenty-five per cent. But the 
great, seething mass of ordinary miners, living 
most improvidently from hand to mouth, 
depending entirely upon the union to work 
out the future—these were taken unawares. 
More than 100,000 union miners with families 
were practically made destitute. These people 
daily required food, fuel, clothing, and shelter. 
But when higher wages came, the necessaries 
of life were found to be dearer. The retailers 
were driven to higher prices by the wholesalers, 
who charged high interest on their money, and 
also by the farmers of the country roundabout, 
who furnished the potatoes, cabbage, onions, 
eggs, and poultry. Why the farmers raised 
prices I learned from Peter Finkler, a truck- 
farmer in Newton Township, Lackawanna 
County. 

“The strike forced us,’’ he explained one 
morning as I rode with him into Pittston. 
“Ye see, all our farm-hands went down in 
the mines and scabbed. Why, farm-labor 
went up as high as $25 a month and board. 
And there she sticks. We have the devil’s 
own time getting men. If we hadn’t put 
prices up where’d our profits be?”’ 

Thus when the strike ended the miners 
were in debt facing high prices. The coal 
companies had even raised the rent on com- 
pany houses and the price of pea-coal to em- 
ployees from $1.50 to $3.25 per ton. 

But the miner was not then disheartened. 
Why should he be—then? Had he not just 
won a dazzling victory over the operator‘ 
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“This is all very poetic,’’ said a prominent 
anthracite grocer to whom I went for in- 
formation. ‘‘But it does not make me 
wealthy.”’ 

“Aren’t they paying up?’’ I asked. 

“The old bills, to an extent, now and then. 
They don’t seem to have as much cash as 
before.” 

‘““They’re more extravagant,”’ said a haber- 
dasher. ‘‘They’re somebody, these days, you 
know. They pay $1.50 for a shirt now instead 
of 75 cents.” 

“They buy four-dollar shoes where they 
‘used to buy three-dollar,” said a shoeman. 

‘“The miner is certainly dressing better 
and attending church less,” say ministers all 
over the region. 

“He isn’t paying his rent every month,” 
observed a landlord. 

‘‘He’s buying. pianos,’’ said a dealer. 

‘He gits a shine on,” they say about the 
shoe-shining parlors. 

‘“‘He’s more or less dead-broke all the time,” 
said a prominent physician practising almost 
exclusively among them, ‘‘and consequently 
restive.” 

Here is the rub. The miners do not 
change these habits. They do not know how. 
In fact, certain conditions under which they 
live do not permit them to change. These 
conditions are in the main the product of 
unionism. 


’ 


THE SPEAK-EASIES AND THE TWO-WEEKS’- 
PAY SYSTEM 


The main hindrance to frugality is the 
payment of wages once in two weeks instead 
of once a month as formerly. Almost any- 
where in the mining district you will find six 
or seven times as many “‘speak-easies” as 
saloons. To the ‘“‘speak-easy’’ the miner goes 
on his way to work in the morning. At 
night he stops on his way home. Both times 
he is dressed in his working-clothes. Shame 
of these clothes keeps him away from the 
licensed saloon. Besides, the ‘“‘speak-easy’”’ 
is generally found near the mines—is handy. 
All “speak-easies”’ give credit. It isa strange 
fact that every miner pays his drink-bill 
regularly—every two weeks. This bill 


amounts to from $8 to $25 every montk. 
The half of this amount must come out of 
every semimonthly pay, which runs from $30 
to $50. 

‘Strikes don’t make no difference on the 
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drink question,” said one of the most amusing 
characters I met—a councilman in the 
Twenty-first Ward of Scranton, who keeps a 
‘“‘speak-easy.”’ This gentleman was most 
frank in his confidences. ‘‘A miner’s got 
his capacity and nothin’s goin’ to reduce it. 
I tell you one thing, though, Seminisin, ye 
know yourself the two-weeks’ pay is ruinin’ 
him. Yeknowthat. Under the old monthly 
pay system,” he continued, “‘the miner got 
but one drunk a month—ye know that. 
Now he gets paid twice a month and he 
gets drunk twice, too.”’ 

““You shouldn’t kick about that,” said I. 

“T certainly ain’t kickin’, but the miner 
ought to. His woman does.” 

And he is right; the women, the intelligent 
women, do. 

‘““The old way was the best,’’ say German, 
Irish, and Welsh housewives everywhere I 
have stopped for a night or visited the family 
doctor. ‘*‘ You see, mister, when my Bill got 
his pay by the month I planned everything 
by the month and had a regular settling-up 
time with the landlord and the store people. 
Now he gets it every two weeks, and’’ (she 
will add inconsequentially) ‘‘he gets a load 
onevery time. Well, say he’s got $30 this pay 
after deducting his drink-bill. Well, there’s 
Nell, she wants an automobile bag, because 
store-keeper Wilson’s daughter Ann has one, 
and here’s this big boy, John, wanting a new 
school suit. The law won’t let him work on 
the breakers any more, and he won’t go to 
school in rags. So I figure I’ll just let the 
grocer and landlord wait till next pay and fix 
the children up. Next pay’s only two weeks 
off. But it do seem, mister, when next pay 
do come there are other things to buy, and 
the landlord and the grocer must wait another 
two weeks, and Heaven knows how many 
more. The money simply flies. I wish we 
got it by the month again. Times ain’t any 
better as I can see.” 


ARBITRATION BLAMED 


If the miner were half the philosopher that 
his wife unconsciously is he might dimly 
understand. If he were even a mathema- 
tician! But taking him for what he is, is 
it not natural that he is grumbling just as he 
was before under conditions really worse? 

This grumbling is now sometimes against 
the union itself. It was the union that 
advocated the two-weeks’ pay, and many 
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brooding German and Hungarian miners in 
the Shamokin district have mysteriously 
confided to me: 

“Da u-nee-on, she go bus’ up. Too much 
high price! No mun. Nobody got any 
mun. Bah!” 

But the semi-intelligent miners blame the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 

‘““What do a bunch of arbitrating dudes 
know about us?”’ the radicals will demand as 
I go among them in the saloons and meet 
them at their ‘‘local’’ union smokers. 

“ Arbitration gives us a pain.” 


“‘NO ARBITRATION IN 1906 
HAVE A BUTTON TO SHOW 
OR HOME YOU GO”’ 


This is the legend on a union banner. 
We have had our coal famine, our high 
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CAPTAIN SPELTERINI VOYAGED FROM SWITZERLAND 









prices. We, the unorganized public, both 
faced the music and paid for it. Arbitration 
has been welcomed as the industrial panacea. 
About a year and a half have passed. The 
experiment is about half run. Here is the 
result : 

1. The Board of Conciliation has proved a 
greater advantage to the coal companies than 
to the miners. 

2. The nine-hour day is no shorter or 
more profitable than the ten-hour day. 

3. The old difficulties which the arbitration 
board was supposed to have removed still 
exist. 

4. Even with the ten per-cent. wage 
advance and the sliding scale, the average 
miner complains that he is no better off 
financially. 

5. Arbitration has not proved as successful 
as it was expected to be. 


ACROSS THE ALPS TO ITALY—A NEW VIEW OF THE ALPS-—-BAL- 
LOONING A BETTER SPORT THAN RIDING IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


BY 


JAMES IVOR McCALLUM 


the Alps to Italy have been shown 

to be possible. Captain Spelterini, 
chief of the balloon corps of the Swiss army, 
rose 15,000 feet from Zermatt one Saturday 
last September, and sailed off above the peaks 
to the south. Monday afternoon he landed 
at Bignasco, on the Italian side of the moun- 
tains. 

The balloon “Stella” was filled with 
hydrogen gas at Zermatt, and Spelterini, with 
two companions, ascended, carrying 1,342 
pounds of ballast. Only ‘“‘a spoonful at a 
time ’’ was thrown out, for Spelterini had 
resolved to ascend slowly in order to save 
the precious gas by giving the balloon suf- 
ficient time to expand, relying upon his quick 
eye and sure hand in throwing out ballast 
to avoid collision with the mountains. 
Fortunately the balloon as it rose was driven 
down the valley. Then, having gradually 
reached the altitude of the neighboring 
peaks, it drifted over the Dom (14,941 feet), 
across the valley toward the Fletschorn 


Bove a: trips from Switzerland over 


(12,853 feet) and the Weissmies (13,325 
feet), beyond to Laquinhorn (12,407 feet), 
and thence toward Lake Maggiore. 

The newly fallen snow accentuated every 
detail of the mountain profile. The Matter- 
horn and Monta Rosa were majestic from 
this new point of view, and the railroad up 
the Gorner Grat looked like a tiny footpath. 
Photographs taken show the Alps as no man 
had ever seen them before. At times the 
balloon was only thirty yards from the 
mountain’s side, and it seemed almost im- 
possible to avoid disaster, but the liberation 
of a handful of ballast at once sent the balloon 
up out. of danger. The clouds, however, 
increased, and at last the balloon came into 
one. When it had risen above the cloud 
there was nothing to be seen but the blue 
sky above and the sea of fog below. 

Toward evening Lake Maggiore was reached 
and the balloon then drifted northward. 
As landing was difficult, Spelterini determined 
to remain in the balloon all night. Ballast 
was thrown overboard, and the balloon as- 






























CLOUDS, TAKEN AT THE 
ASCENT, BY CAPTAIN SPELTERINI 


cended and drifted into the Maggia Valley, 
then over the ridge separating this from the 
Vereasca Valley, and up this as far as Brione. 
From here it turned to a side valley and drove 
into a heavy fog. But at three o'clock in the 
morning it stood still over a snow-field at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet. At the first gray of 
dawn Peccia was made out over the Maggia 
Valley. When the sun rose at ten o'clock the 
balloon expanded again in its warm rays 
and rose to an altitude of 16,000 feet. 

The Alpine world spread out before the 
tourists was beautiful beyond description. 
The wind was pushing the balloon gently 
northward toward the Alps, and the thought 
of recrossing was very attractive. But as 
only three sacks of ballast remained it was 
necessary to land. With quick, sure judg- 
ment the aéronaut selected a spot near 
Bignasco, and here the balloon was landed at 
nine o'clock in the morning, 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. To land so far up in the 
wild mountains of Ticino, in the midst of 
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CLOUDS, TAKEN FROM THE BALLOON AT AN ALTITUDE 
OF MORE THAN TWO MILES, BY CAPTAIN SPELTERINI 


rocks and trees, demanded great skill, but 
the feat was accomplished without accident. 
Spelterini remained in the balloon three hours 
after it was fastened, although the wind was 
strong and the danger of his being carried off 
alone into the Alps was imminent. Late 
in the afternoon the balloon was emptied, 
but it was not until half-past eleven in the 
evening that the expedition reached the 
valley. 

The “Stella” had risen 17,600 feet and had 
traveled at a rate of from five and a half to 
nine miles an hour. The party had encoun- 
tered a temperature as low as seven degrees 
below freezing. 

Spelterini, who made the trip, is the hero 
of many other adventures. Once while 
hovering over Vesuvius, while the volcano 
was active, and endeavoring to photograph 
the crater, he was blown far out on the’ Bay 
of Naples. As the basket struck the water 
he at once threw overboard a rubber bag, 
which, opening, acted as a drag and kept the 
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basket from being submerged as the balloon 
blew down the wind. Spelterini thus re- 
mained afloat until help arrived. Twice he 
has fallen into Lake Constance, as well as into 
other Swiss lakes, and once found himself in 
the centre of three conflicting storms with 
almost continuous lightning. 

My own first ascent with Spelterini was 
made from Zurich in a heavy rain-storm. 
There was no wind, but an occasional flash 
of lightning suggested to the novice that the 
balloon might explode, for the odor of the 


OVER 


THE ALPS 


the balloon to the depths below, and the 
stability of these cords was often a matter of 
anxious doubt. Soon, however, the absorb- 
ing beauty of the panorama below precluded 
every other thought; the magnificent clouds 
sometimes forming a floor on which it seemed 
we might safely step, the lakes and snow- 
capped mountains, valleys, and rivers be- 
neath. 

The pictures presented herewith convey 
the impression of greater proximity to the 
earth than was really true, for the camera 





PHOTOGRAPH OF ZURICH TAKEN BY CAPTAIN SPELTERINI FROM THE BALLOON WHEN HOLDING HIS 
CAMERA IN A VERTICAL POSITION 


illuminating gas with which the balloon was 
inflated, as it escaped from the vent- 
hole in the neck of the balloon, was 
most apparent. I was glad to get out 
of the storm area and into the sunshine 
that awaited us on the other side of the 
clouds. In the first rapid flight from earth 
the basket in which we were seated developed 
a most disquieting squeak. The noise was 
due to dampness, but insensibly my eye 
traveled from the seemingly frail cords that 
attached the basket to the spherical part of 


was held on the side of the basket and pointed 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. The first 
pictures—those of Zurich—were taken at 
an altitude of about 2,000 feet. Those of the 
clouds were taken at about 15,000 feet. 

At this latter height something went wrong 
with the valve-rope. Spelterini climbed 
at once to the ring beneath the neck of the 
balloon to make the necessary adjustment. 
I thought the time and place inopportune, 
and watched his movements with considerable 


emotion. When it is known that the libera- 
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tion of a handful of sand will cause a consider- 
able rise in a balloon, one may realize to 
what glacial heights I should have arisen 
had he fallen. Tissandier relates that at a 
high altitude he dined on a chicken and a 
bottle of wine. He threw out a bone of the 
former and the balloon at once rose thirty 
yards. He was reproached by his com- 
panion for wasting ballast. But Spelterini 
climbed down into the basket nonchalantly. 

The view of the Alpine world as we passed 
over the Netliberg back of Zurich was of 
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idly to meet us, and in a few moments 
we were hovering over a forest. Here a 
landing was impossible. A handful of sand 
was liberated. The balloon rose gracefully 
over the trees, and a final pull at the valve-rope 
brought us to earth with a thud in a clearing 
just beyond, only to rise once more, this 
time, however, to sink gently to rest. Our 
landing-place was a lonely spot in the Swiss 
mountains, but in an incredibly short time 
500 vociferating Swiss peasants mysteriously 
appeared, and forgetting the awe with which 





THE PORTIEN GRAT AND WEISSMIES AS THEY LOOKED FROM THE BALLOON ON THE TRIP 
OVER THE ALPS 


surpassing beauty. One sees in a glance 
beautiful Zurich Lake and the valley of the 
Limmat; the Alps from the Sentis near Lake 
Constant to the Jungfrau; the Rigi (73), 
Pilatus, and the Bernese Alps toward which 
we were rapidly drifting. To the north 
Belchen in the Black Forest and the volcanic 
peaks of Hoéhgan. It is a land of fairy en- 
chantment, and at the end of five hours in 
the air we were loath to descend. At last, 
as we cleared a lofty mountain, Spelterini 
pulled the valve-rope. The earth rose rap- 


the balloon at first inspired them, set to work 
to aid us in packing the balloon for trans- 
port to the nearest railroad station. 

At no time had we been in danger to be 
compared, for instance, to that of an average 
ride in an automobile. Switzerland had been 
viewed as only a few have seen it. We had 
looked down upon the Alps. I confess I 
was not able at once to look at them, being 
quite content to sit quietly in the bottom of 
our basket, looking carefully at nothing in 
particular. The sight of the rapidly receding 
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OVER THE ALPS 





VIEW OF THE RIGI TAKEN FROM THE BALLOON ON THE WAY TO ITALY 


earth, when I did look over the side, inspired 
me with a lively regret that I had ever left 
Switzerland. It required also some time to 
accustom myself to the sensation among 
those lofty mountains of being carried by the 
wind into dense banks of clouds in which 
we were completely swallowed up. To avoid 
the danger of being dashed by the wind 
against the side of some unexpected mountain, 
we were generally able, by liberating ballast, 
to rise above the cloud area, and thus to 
get our bearings. <A variety of sensations, 
to which one never quite accustoms himself, 


makes of ballooning the very king of sports. 
There is an exhilaration in automobiling over 
the smooth picturesque roads of the continent 
at sixty or seventy miles an hour. One looks 
at the trees that line the roadway, and, facing 
almost a cyclone, notices that every leaf on a 
quiet day is motionless. The speed, which is 
maintained hour after hour and not released 
in descending hills is magnificent, and the 
sensation inspiring. But to those who think 
that this is the limit of human sensation I 
‘an recommend as better and safer a voyage 
in a balloon over the Alps. 





LOOKING OVER THE ALPS, FROM THE BALLOON, WITH A SMALL LAKE IN 
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GATHERING ROSES FOR THE CHRISTMAS TRADE 
Every year more than $6,000,000 worth of roses are sold 





FARMING UNDER GLASS 


AN ACRE OF SOIL UNDER GLASS PAYS FIFTY TIMES AS MUCH AS AN 

ACRE OUTDOORS — HOW FLOWERS ARE GROWN — THE — POSSIBIL- 

ITY OF STARTING A PROFITABLE BUSINESS ON LITTLE CAPITAL 
BY 


PROFESSOR B. T. GALLOWAY 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OME time ago I went from house to a careful attention to details at all times. 
house of a large establishment devoted Stepping into a house containing 25,000 
to the winter growing of lettuce. The lettuce plants, all about ready to cut and 

superintendent, upon whose shoulders de- worth probably $2,000, the superintendent 
pended the entire responsibility for the success hesitated a moment, and then said that 
of the work, was emphasizing the necessity of the air in the house was not right and that 
he believed the plants were being burned. 
This burning of lettuce is one of the most 
serious troubles the grower has to meet. 
Frequently the injury is done in a very few 
minutes. Going carefully from plant to 
plant, the superintendent pointed out injuries 
which had taken place within the past half- 
hour. So fine were his sensibilities and so 
thorough his knowledge that he was aware 
the moment he breathed the atinosphere of 
the greenhouse that something was wrong. 
The incident indicates how far the art of 
growing plants under glass has been de- 
veloped. 

In the growing of cut flowers the greatest 





ONE SIDE OF A TYPICAL MODERN FLOWER-STORE advances have been made with roses, car- 
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A HOTHOUSE FULL OF CARNATIONS 


About 125,000,000 carnations are sold in the United States every year 
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THOUSANDS OF TOMATOES GROWING IN POTS GROWING CARNATIONS IN WIRE SUPPORTS 


nations, and violets. There arenow annually the markets every attention must be given 
sold in this country $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 to details in securing proper stock and 
worth of cut roses. This represents some- proper soil. Special methods of marketing 
thing like 100,000,000 or 125,000,000 flowers. and special methods of handling the crops 
The growing of roses as an industry has have been devised. 

developed especially in the vicinity of our The rose-grower, as a rule, handles his 
largest cities, such as New York, Chicago, plants for one year only. In other words, 
and Philadelphia. To meet the demands of having his specially constructed houses, 








A GLIMPSE OF THE INTERIOR OF A MODERN TOMATO ESTABLISHMENT 
In the United States today there are more than 5,000,000 square feet of glass in vegetable Lothouses 
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FARMING UNDER GLASS 


heated by modern methods, either with steam 
or hot water, his first important work is to 
secure proper stock or proper young plants. 
This he does by purchasing stock from some 
other good-grower or by propagating it him- 
self, preferably the latter. He devotes his 
best knowledge and the best knowledge that 
science is able to give him to the selection of 
his stock. The young plants are rooted, 
potted, and later planted in three or four 
inches of soil. In the preparation of the 
soil extreme care is observed. Certain soils 
are known to be best for certain types of 
roses—that is, the American Beauty rose will 
reach its highest perfection in a certain type 
of soil. These various types of soil have been 
determined partly by experience and partly 
by such studies as science has been able to 
make of them. The physical properties of 
the soil—that is, the size of the soil grains, 
the relation of the grains to each other, 
involving aération, water-holding capacity, 
and so on—are all important matters which 
must be observed. The soil must be brought 
to the establishment and the necessary foods 
added until the grower is satisfied’ he has 
what he needs to produce a successful crop. 

After planting the crops must be rti- 
ficially fed. Here the grower brings .to his 
aid many valuable data that have been 
accumulated from time to time through the 
work of the chemist, the work of the plant 
physiologist, and the work of the soil phys- 
icist. Frequently he must so manage his 
conditions—that is, his soil, his light, his heat, 
and the plants themselves—as to bring a 
crop in at a certain specified time. To 
accomplish this he must begin his prepara- 
tions sometimes a year in advance. It 
means much to the grower to be able to place 
on the market a fine crop of roses the day 
before Christmas, the day before New Year’s, 
or the day before Easter. The best growers 
are oftentimes able to do this. 

In the vicinity of New York and Chicago 
are some of the most successful establish- 
ments which are devoting their energies to 
the growing of the carnation, the flower 
which, next to the rose, is the most im- 
portant grown under glass. There are an- 
nually produced and sold in this country 
from $4,000,000 to $4,500,000 worth of 
carnation flowers, which means from 
100,000,000 to 125,000,000 blooms. 

Several years ago there was started in 
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a small way on Long Island an establish- 
ment of this kind under the direction of 
Mr. C. W. Ward. Mr. Ward has made a 
special study of the carnation. In the 
course of his work he has found it necessary 
to develop many new forms, for after the old 
ones are grown for a while they must be 
abandoned and better ones secured to take 
their place. This is accomplished by care- 
ful methods of breeding and selection. The 
soil is manipulated, the plants carefully fed, 
diseases receive attention, and propagation 
is scientifically governed. Mr. Ward now 
has 75,000 square feet of glass. He is breeding 
and developing many new forms and is 
working out many principles. There are 
numerous other equally successful growers. 
There are no less than 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 
square feet of glass in the United States 
devoted to the cultivation of this flower 
alone. To maintain one of these modern 
establishments, including the cost of labor, 
of fuel, and of the handling of the crops, 
requires as much capital as is used in a 
thousand-acre farm. Most of the estab- 
lishments, however, are small, but near one 
of our eastern cities is an establishment 
now covering about 50,000 square feet of 
glass which was started ten years ago 
practically without capital, and which today 
is turning out an annual product valued at 
$20,000 to $25,000. 

Twenty-five years ago the violet, which 
is the third most important flower grown 
in this country, was produced almost ex- 
clusively in outdoor frames of very cheap 
construction. As the demands increased the 
impracticability of producing them thus was 
shown, and gradually the frames were made 
into small cheap greenhouses. In a small 
way this work was established in the vicinity 
of Poughkeepsie and Rhinebeck, New York, 
and within the last ten years so greatly has the 
production of the crop increased that there 
are now probably 500,000 square feet of glass 
devoted to this flower alone in those two 
places. The best success in growing this crop 
has sometimes been attained by men who 
have had little previous experience. About 
five years ago a grower near Poughkeepsie, 
who had previously been engaged in other 
work, began the study of violets and started 
in a small way to grow them. He now 
grows more than 25,000 plants and ships 
about 1,250,000 flowers each year. 
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Probably in no other field are the oppor- 
tunities greater for starting in a small way 
and developing a paying and profitable 
industry than in growing plants under glass, 
provided careful attention is given to de- 
tails. About 1oo miles south of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, in Virginia, are 
a number of worn-out farms. Several years 
ago the owner of one of these farms, a 
woman of good administrative ability, 
determined to grow violets. Labor was 
cheap and soil and manure were plenti- 
ful. The plants were first cultivated in the 
open ground and then covered with cheap 
sash at the approach of winter. Starting 
with a few thousand plants, the work was 
developed from year to year, until this 
woman now grows from 15,000 to 20,000. 
In the vicinity from 100,000 to 125,000 
plants are grown. The flowers are all gath- 
ered and shipped to northern markets— 
Washington, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
Detailed attention has been given to methods 
of producing flowers of good color and deli- 
cate odor. Much careful attention must 
be given in the harvesting, shipping, and 
packing of the flowers; if not, the flowers 
are liable to reach their destination in poor 
condition, lacking the characteristic delicate 
perfume. 

The growing of vegetables under glass has 
kept pace with the growing of other crops. 
The opening of truck-fields in the South, 
however, has to some extent interfered 
with this industry, although there are still 
many localities where the work would be 
profitable, for fine vegetables cannot be 
shipped any great distance and maintain 
their qualities. This is true of high-grade 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, etc., which 
are ‘‘forced’’ for special markets in the 
cities. 

Within fifteen miles of Boston there are 
2,000,000 square feet of glass devoted to 
winter vegetables alone. The chief crop 
grown is lettuce, which is produced in enor- 
mous quantities and sold mainly in Boston 
and New York. At one large establishment 
near Boston where the chief crops grown 
are lettuce and cucumbers, three crops of 
lettuce are produced during the season from 
September to March. After this cucumbers 
are brought in and are sold until those 
produced in the field become so cheap as to 
make the inside work unprofitable. Ordi- 
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narily, in this sort of work the cucumbers 
pay all the expenses, so that the returns 
from the lettuce are mainly profit. 

There are no less than 5,000,000 square 
feet of glass devoted to the growing of vege- 
tables in the United States today. Ordi- 
narily, under favorable conditions, glass de- 
voted to this work will bring the grower an 
average of 50 cents per square foot, making 
the total value of the crop from this work 
about $2,500,000. 

In the handling of these special crops 
particular attention has been given to the 
best methods of marketing. The crops—or 
many of them—pass through several hands 
before reaching the consumer. In the grow- 
ing of large crops of vegetables specially paid 
agents are often employed, who visit the 
cities, keep informed as to market condi- 
tions, and lose no opportunity for securing 
the highest price for their products. In 
the matter of handling flowers there are 
wholesalers, commission men, and_ large 
retailers in the cities. Many of the largest 
establishments in the cities never grow a 
flower themselves, but depend entirely for 
their supply on the grower. 

As the population increases, the demand 
for plants, flowers, vegetables, and all such 
crops will rapidly increase. The supply 
so far has just about kept pace with the 
demand; but, no matter what thesupply, there 
is always a good market for high-class prod- 
ucts. There are many acres of idle land 
in the vicinity of cities which might profit- 
ably be devoted to this work. As a field 
for young men, and to some extent as a 
field for young women, it offers exceilent 
opportunities. Some of the industries, such 
as violet-culture, the growing of the carnation, 
and to some extent the growing of vegetables, 
may be entered upon without any great 
amount of capital. Many instances could 
be given where a fair competence has been 
made on an average-sized village lot. We 
do not mean by this that any one can under- 
take this work and hope to succeed without 
careful attention .to details. The writer 
himself, on a quarter-acre lot, started in 
with one crop without capital, and in five 
years built up a business that was worth 
from $2,500 to $3,000 annually. This was 
in the growing of violets. Others could do 
the same, but hard work, patience, and 
persistence are necessary. 
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THE UNITED STATES PAYS MORE FOR MAIL TRANSPORTATION THAN 
ALL THE OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD COMBINED — THE 
SCHEDULE OF RAILROAD RATES NOT CHANGED FOR THIRTY YEARS 


—THE EXPRESS COMPANIES PAY THE RAILROADS ONLY HALF 
WHAT THE POST-OFFICE PAYS— THE REAL POSTAL SCANDAL 
BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF INVESTIGATIONS OF THE POST-OFFICR 


and pay less for the service. It cost our 


HE United States pays more money 
Government in t1go1, in round numbers, 


every year for the transportation of 





mail than all the other countries of 
the world combined. The bulk of this trans- 
portation is by railroad, for, according to a 
special weighing of mail by the Post-Office 
Department in 1898, 85 per cent. of all the 
matter mailed in the country requires rail- 
road carriage, and the proportion is not less 
abroad. Yet freight and passenger rates are 
cheaper to private individuals in the United 
States than in any other country. Why is it, 
then, that the cost of mail transportation is 
so high to the United States ? 

Do the American railroads carry more mail 
than foreign railroads? In t1g01, according 
to the latest statistics of the International 
Postal Union, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany alone—not to speak of the other 
countries—mailed more than 9,000,000,000 
pieces of matter, as compared with more than 
7,000,000,000 pieces mailed in the United 
States. 

Do our railroads cover greater distances? 
The other countries of the world, omitting 
Great Britain, had 48,000 miles of post- 
routes more than we. Great Britain’s post- 
routes added to this total would make the 
difference even greater. 

Lastly, do the American mails make a 
greater mileage—are they carried a greater 
total distance? The mails of Germany, 
France, Belgium, Austria, and Russia, but a 
part of the world’s moving mail, in 1gor 
did 43,400,000 miles more traveling. 

Thus, notwithstanding the cheapness of 
American railroad rates on other traffic than 
mail, foreign post-offices, taken all together, 
handle vastly more mail than ours, send it 
farther over a greater number of post-routes, 


$38,500,000 for railroad transportation alone; 
the rest of the world for all their domestic 
transportation, by railroad, by wagon, and 
by messengers, paid but $37,000,0c00o— 
$1,500,000 less. 

Some of the foreign railroads—the German, 
for example—it is true, are owned by the 
government. But since Congress regulates 
the rate that the United States shall pay, and 
since Congress and the Post-Office Depart- 
ment dictate the service that shall be given, 
the United States is no more at the mercy of 
railroad companies than the countries in 
which the railroads are controlled by the 
government. Moreover, as Professor Henry 
C. Adams, who investigated the subject of 
railroad mail pay for a joint Congressional 
commission from 1898 to 1go1, reports, the 
mail pay in England is less than 1 per cent. 
of the total earnings of the railroads, whereas 
in the United States it is nearly 3 per cent. 
The true explanation of our inordinate 
expense for mail transportation lies in the 
inadequacy and the backwardness of our 
postal system. 

Our rate was established by Congress as 
far back as 1873. That rate superseded the 
rate of 1845, which in turn superseded the 
rate which awarded railroads the same 
compensation as stage-coaches. The present 
schedule is thus but two removes from the 
days when stage-coaches were as swift as 
trains, though other transportation schedules 
have been reduced almost yearly. 

Theoretically, the rate of 1873 has been 
lowered twice—in 1876 5 per cent. and in 
1878 10 per cent.; but practically it has 
never been lowered at all, except for a 
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20-per-cent. reduction in 1876 in the pay of 
roads aided by government land-grants. 
The rate made in 1873 was in inflated paper 
dollars. The 15-per-cent. scaling down in 
1876 and in 1878 was a mere adjustment to 
the new scale of prices in vogue as the date 
approached for the resumption of specie 
payments. The dollar of 1879 approximated 
$1.15 of 1873. To all intents and purposes 
the railroads are carrying mail today under a 
schedule in force January 1, 1874—just thirty 
years ago. And that schedule, according to 
the secret history of the time, was drawn up 
with the assistance of Thomas Scott, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The United States Post-Office Department 
reports a deficit for last year of $4,000,000. 
The real deficit is about $1,000,000 greater, 
for in the peculiar bookkeeping used in 
recording postal accounts, the salaries of the 
Post-Office Department, the rent of large city 
post-offices, and other postal items are not 
charged as postal expenses. But even at 
$4,000,000 the postal deficit is a national 
disgrace when we consider the inadequacies 
of the postal service. The postal depart- 
ment of every other country in the world, 
except ten small nations and colonies of the 
rank of Chile, Korea, and the Dutch East 
Indies, pays a profit. The statistics of the 
International Postal Union on this point 
betray startling comparisons. Even Russia, 
with its vast stretch of country to serve, 
makes its postal service pay. Many small 
extravagances swell our deficit, but the real 
reason why we have a deficit is that the 
Department, under an antiquated law of a 
dead epoch, pays an exorbitant price for the 
transportation of mail by railroads. 

What is the service rendered? The rail- 
roads carry mail in three ways—pouched in 
baggage-cars, under the care of postal clerks 
in compartment-cars (part baggage-car and 
part railway post-office), and in full railway 
post-office cars forty to sixty feet long. 
The clerks at work are naturally hauled free 
of charge, as express messengers are hauled. 
The railroads also keep the cars heated, 
lighted, and repaired, much as they maintain 
passenger-cars. Moreover, by an antiquated 
provision of law—a relic of stage-coach days 
when such service was a matter of course— 
they transfer the mail from stations to any 
post-office within a quarter of a mile, except 
in the important cities. The mail goes on 
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passenger-trains, or in some cases on fast- 
mail trains made up in whole or in part of 
postal cars. The service, like the handling 
of express matter, is practically a passenger 
service. 

For this work, by the antiquated law of 
1873 the railroads—whether they operate at 
great expense over mountain grades or 
cheaply over prairie country, whether their 
other traffic is great or small, whether their 
other rates are low or high—receive a uniform 
graduated scale of rates according to the 
average daily weight carried and according 
to distance. The mail is weighed every four 
years, and the average for thirty days over 
each route establishes the rate to prevail 
for the next four years. The rate runs from 
$42.75 a year on 200 pounds for each mile 
carried daily down to $21.37 a ton for weights 
in excess of 5,000 pounds carried one mile 
daily. In addition, the Government pays 
for the use of the postal cars from $25 to $50 
a year for each mile traveled every day, 
according to the size of the car. 

Under this arrangement the volume of 
mail carried grew so great and the transporta- 
tion item grew so large—from $6,500,000 in 
1873 to $15,500,000 in 1886—that Postmaster- 
General Vilas declared in his report for 1886 
that the rates should be lowered. Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker followed with a proposal 
to cut them down 20 per cent. Both 
declared that the post-office, the business of 
the whole people, should share in the advan- 
tages gained by private individuals through 
the improvements in railroad practice. 
Congress did nothing. Railroad methods 
have been further revolutionized since Mr. 
Wanamaker made his last effort. An article 
in another part of this magazine shows the 
advances that have been made in cheapening 
railroad operation. If the rates were too 
high in 1890, they are still more inordinate 
today ; for, as the last report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows, railroad opera- 
tion is still cheapening and receipts are 
increasing. Yet nothing has been done to 
lower the rates that the Government pays, 
and the present post-office administration 
is making no effort to lower them. A joint 
commission of the Senate and the House 
investigated railroad mail pay from 1898 to 
1901 and—recommended nothing. The fruit 
of their labors consists of volumes containing 
a welter of the most disorganized, contra- 

















dictory, and inconclusive statistics ever 
published. Railroad officials and railroad 
attorneys presented arguments that sounded 
as conclusive as the rule of three until the 
committee began to analyze them. Then 
ignorance cropped out, in the oral testimony, 
of just the salient points. Nobody knew 
just what it cost to carry the mails. Nobody 
knows now. Professor Henry C. Adams, 
however, reported to the commission the 
results of an investigation that he had been 
commissioned to make. At an expense of 
$40,000, with the aid of a clerical force, he 
prepared a statement which closed with 
recommendations for reducing the rate. He 
declared to the commission on examination 
that statistics could not prove what railway- 
mail pay should be—that it is a matter of 
business judgment. The representatives of 
the railroad showed good business judgment 
in making efforts to keep the rate where it is. 
The Post-Office Department and Congress 
have thus far not shown equally good business 
judgment in trying to lower the rate. That 
it should be lowered, with a consequent 
wiping out of the postal deficit, the following 
facts will show: 

First, the statistics gathered by Professor 
Adams. Through the enormous increase in 
the volume of mail since 1873, the sliding 
scale of compensation has brought the average 
pay for each ton carried one mile, includ- 
ing postal-car pay, down from twenty-six 
cents in 1873 to eleven cents in 1898. At 
the same time the increase in volume has 
brought the average sum paid the railroads 
for each mile of line up from $130 a year to 
$200 a year, and the earnings from the mail- 
carrying have increased from 14 per cent. to 
2 7-10 per cent. of the gross earnings of the 
railroads. This makes it clear that mail 
transportation is becoming a greater and 
greater part of railroad business—growing 
faster than freight and passenger traffic. 
The question now is whether. the automatic 
lowering of rates by the law of 1873 brings 
down mail rates as fast as business conditions 
and railroad economies bring down freight 
and passenger rates. Let us see. 

The operating expenses of American rail- 
roads from 1881 to 1898 increased 222 per 
cent. The number of passengers carried one 
mile increased 225 percent. If the passenger 


business bore its due proportion of the 
Operating expenses, it is difficult to see how 
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the average passenger rate could be lowered 
much. Yet the rate was lowered 21 per 
cent. Competition and the increase of busi- 
ness, with resulting economy of operation, 
brought it down. 

Next, as compared with the 225 per cent. 
increase in operating expenses, the number 
of tons of freight carried one mile increased 
313 per cent. If the freight bore only its 
own proportion of the operating expenses, 
it is clear that rates might well be reduced. 
At all events, freight rates fell 44 per cent. 
Competition forced them down and econo- 
mies permitted them to be forced down and 
still stand at a profitable figure. 

Mail, on the other hand, increased in the 
number of tons carried one mile 555 per cent. 
Granting that the mail bore its due share of 
operating expenses, it is clear that the 
reduction in rate might properly be greater 
than the reduction in either freight or 
passenger rates. For whereas the operating 
expenses were more than double, the volume 
of mail carried increased more than fivefold. 
As a matter of fact, by the law of 1873 the 
average compensation per ton per mile 
decreased automatically only 39 per cent. 
There was no competition here. No _ post- 
master-general has ever awarded a mail 
contract for less than the maximum rate 
prescribed by law. Yet all the economy of 
operation that comes from an added volume 
of traffic, insuring cars loaded to the maxi- 
mum on many trains, appeared here as well 
as in passenger traffic, and the mail involved 
no such expense of ticket agents, comfortable 
and expensive stations, advertising costs, 
and such other items as have been chargeable 
to the passenger business. 

This showing implies that the mail rate is 
held so stiffly by the law of three decades ago 
that it has not shared, as it should have 
shared, in the general decline in railroad 
rates. It is by no means conclusive, however. 
No investigator has yet discovered what 
proportion of the operating expenses of a 
railroad is chargeable to each branch of 
business. Certain railroad officials who testi- 
fied before the Congressional commission 
thought it right to charge to the mail the 
expense of a mail-train containing some 
express and some passenger cars, the estimated 
cost of hauling a mail-car picked up from the 

track and loaded on another car, a proportion 
of a 6-per-cent. dividend to stockholders, 
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and similar ‘‘operating expenses,’’ but in the 
main the officials testified that they did not 
know what the proportion should be. It 
cannot be mathematically decided. One 
railroad official—of the Flint & Pére 
Marquette Railroad—testified that carrying 
the mail resulted in a deficit to the railroad 
of $28,000 a year looked at one way, $46,000 
looked at another way, or $90,000 looked at 
another way. He was asked if he would like 
to have his road relieved of this triply un- 
profitable business. His reply was that the 
road would rather keep it. This is a type 
of the testimony of railroad officials before the 
commission. They guessed that the mail 
did not pay, but they wanted to keep it. 
Their estimates were of trifling value as 
evidence. 

The heavier rails, locomotives, and bridges 
gradually introduced in the last decade, 
however, were introduced for the freight 
service—for no other reason than to draw 
heavy loads by one locomotive. Fast trains 
are put on mainly for the passenger service. 
An important official in the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General’s office declared to me 
that the railroads run their trains to suit 
their business needs, and the Department 
necessarily conforms to their schedule. A 
special train, for example, was put on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad out of New York in 
the early morning some years ago to carry 
newspapers—an express service. It was not 
until the train had been running some time 
that the Post-Office Department demanded 
that it be made a mail-train. Similarly, a 
twenty-hour train from New York to Chicago 
was recently put on the New York Central 
Railroad. It carries little mail. It was put on 
for the passenger service. Except in the 
case of a few fast mail-trains, the mail traffic 
has been merely incidental to other business. 
Competition compels progress in handling 
freight and passenger business. Better rates 
must be offered. Improvements must be 
introduced to make those rates profitable. 
Not so with mail. 

After all, however, the real test of the 
fairness or unfairness of mail-transportation 
rates lies in a comparison between those rates 
and the rates that the railroads grant to the 
express companies for similar service. 

Here are some figures secured by Professor 
Adams in his investigation on different 
routes: 
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TABLE OF EXPRESS AND MAIL RATES 


Mail . Express Mail Express 

perton per ton per 100 ibs. 
New York to San Francisco $254.75 $135.00 $12.79 $6.75 
New York to San Francisco 265.63 35.00 13.28 6.75 
New York to Chicago 71.39 25.00 3:67 xie5 
New York to Boston 17.89 10.00 80 .50 
New York to New Orleans 117.18 50.00 5.86 2.50 
New York to Philadelphia . 6.57 7.50 a3 38 


The express pay is calculated at 50 per 
cent. of the freight charges to the public. 
The usual arrangement is 40 per cent., but 
Professor Adams adds 10 per cent to cover. 
payment to railroad employees by the 
express companies for incidental services. 

According to these figures, on but one 
route in the United States does the law of 1873 
establish a lower mail rate than the railroads 
make to the express companies—the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad line from New York to 
Philadelphia, on which 150 tons of mail are 
carried every day. If the express companies 
are able to send an equal volume of traffic over 
this road they should be able to secure a rate as 
favorable, comparatively, aselsewhere. What 
their traffic is it is impossible to say. One 
of the blind mysteries in the evidence before 
the commission was the amount of express 
matter on the various railroads. Nobody 
knew. On other lines the express companies 
pay the railroads from one-third to one-half 
as much as the Government so generously 
pays. These routes, moreover, are those on 
which the density or volume of mail is 
greatest and the rate, therefore, lowest. 
On the smaller routes the discrepancy between 
the mail pay and the express pay would be 
even greater, for on the routes of small 
volume the mail pay is higher. 

But certain defenders of the present rate 
of payment maintain that the whole method 
of comparing by weights is erroneous—that 
since the average load of a postal car is only 
two tons (though it may run up to five), 
payment should be made by space rather 
than by weight. This would put the com- 
pensation on a, passenger basis rather than 
on a freight basis. Supposing that payment 
were made thus. By the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1902, 
the passenger receipts of all the railroads for 
that year were $393,000,000. The receipts 
for carrying the mails were $39,000,000. If 
the mails received their proportionate amount 
of space and are part of the passenger 
business, there would be one mail-car for 
every tenth passenger-car throughout the 


























country, or one-half of a car loaded with 
mail on every five-cartrain. That such is not 
the fact is plain to any one using the railroads. 
By the last annual report of the New York 
Central Railroad the total earnings on ex- 
press matter was about $1,870,000; on mail, 
$2,380,000. The railroad takes out of New 
York every day an average of twenty-four 
and a half mail-cars. There are more than 
twice as many express cars. The mail pays 
better than either express or passengers on a 
space basis as well as on a weight basis. 
Quoting this single example brings us to 
an important phase of the subject. The 
whole matter of railroad rates is a matter of 
single examples. As Professor Adams has 
said, the entire question of railroad-mail pay 
is one of business judgment, not of statistical 
averages. The chief difficulty with the law 
of 1873 is that it is an arbitrary adjustment, 
with no reference to modern conditions. 
Average the mail carried on railroads as you 
will, where, after all, is the mass of mail, 
and where does it travel? According to 
Professor Adams’s tables, more than half the 
mail carried on the railroads goes over but 
thirty-two comparatively short routes between 
great cities—Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and places of such 
magnitude. The reason is obvious—the busi- 
ness is in the cities and the bulk of the mail 
is business mail. Lunching one day with 
six friends, I asked them to tell me the pro- 
portions of personal and business mail they 
received. The average was about one personal 
letter to twenty-five business letters. Some 
such proportion will hold universally. More- 
with their 


over, the publishing houses, 

masses of second-class mail, are in the cities. 
The mail-order houses are in the cities. Sub- 
scribers and customers are in the cities. The 


result of the converging business is that 
all railroads make very low commutation 
rates to passengers going daily into the city 
and out again; the express companies make 
low rates from city to city—one express 
company now as low as twenty-five cents for 
100 pounds between New York and Boston— 
50 per cent. of which allotted to the railroad 
would make a rate of but twelve and one-half 
cents as against eighty-nine cents which the 
Post-Office Department pays; and even the 
freight rates are lower than between small 
towns, because full carloads can more easily 
be made up. This is a modern condition that 
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the framers of the law of 1873 could not well 
foresee. The query, then, is, Why should not 
the Post-Office Department do what any 
business house would do—make an advan- 
tageous bargain where its business warrants? 
As the law stands now a postmaster-general 
might ask for bids on carrying full cars of 
mail from New York to Chicago or from 
New York to Philadelphia—the densest 
routes—from several competing companies. 
No postmaster-general dare do this; yet that 
is how express companies secure their rates. 
Since no postmaster-general will do this 
without legal compulsion, Congress has the 
example of private business arrangements to 
show what might be done in adjusting mail- 
transportation rates if the dense routes were 
fitted with a more modern scale of payment. 
On these dense routes, moreover, much of 
the railway-mail distribution is done, and 
here are the greatest number of postal cars 
with their accompanying cost. All the routes 
in Professor Adams’s table given above are 
‘‘dense routes.”” Payment could be better 
adjusted on all of them and on at least 
twenty-six others. 

Then there is the question of postal-car 
pay. When a passenger travels he is not 
charged with the car and the seat he rides in, 
nor does a shipper of freight pay extra for 
the freight-car in which his goods travel. 
But the post-office must pay for postal cars 
an annual sum that would be more than 
enough to buy every postal car in the country. 
According to the superintendent of the 
railway mail service, the sum paid in 1897 
was $6,250 a car. The cars cost, according 
to the comparatively high estimate of the 
superintendent of the Pullman Company, 
$5,500. The total sum paid in 1902 for the 
use of postal cars was about $4,660,000. 
Elimination of this item would do more than 
wipe out the post-office deficit. 

These facts—and many more could be 
adduced—give some indication of the ab- 
surdly unbusinesslike system that the Post- 
Office Department, governed by an antiquated 
law, employs in buying its transportation. 

The general policy of the Post-Office 
Department itself has been to preserve that 
system. Before the present Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General took office, railroad men 
were not uncommon in the Second Assistant’s 
position. This is the bureau in charge of 
railroad transportation. Second Assistant 
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Postmaster-General Neilson came into office 
from a railroad position, and after retiring 
was at once employed as agent for a company 
‘with services to sell to the Second Assistant’s 
office. His predecessor, J. Lowrie Bell, was 
a railroad official when he entered the office, 
and resumed a railroad position when he left. 

The attitude of such men is summed up in 
a remark which I quote from a railway-mail 
official. He recommended to a Second Assist- 
ant, his chief, that effort be made to reduce 
the railway-mail pay. The chief replied: 

‘“Why, we want to pay the railroads this 
money.” 

This series of articles promised to show the 
inadequacies of the United States post-office. 
They have shown thus far— 

(1) That the post-office is a badly organ- 
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ized institution, with political heads who 
are not expected to manage it in a business- 
like fashion, and who, as a matter of fact, do 
not. 

(2) That the service is 
compared with foreign service. 

(3) That the only material advance it has 
made in a decade is in the mail free-delivery 
service. 

(4) That the payment for the transporta- 
tion of mails is based on a schedule made 
thirty years ago, and that the decline in rates 
actually paid has not kept pace with the 
decline in rates to private individuals. 

(5) That the wastefulness in paying the 
railroads is a greater loss to the Government 
than any petty “‘graft’’ that a few dishonest 
officials may secure. 


inadequate as 
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inevitably restore the West Indies 

to their old strategic importance. 
They will be the sentinels on the world’s 
greatest ocean highway, and the nation 
which controls the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea must necessarily control the 
canal. England and other European powers 
owning colonies in the West Indies are not 
blind to these facts. Yet in all the con- 
troversy over the isthmian-canal question one 
point seems to have escaped the attention 
of Americans, and that is the extraordinary 
energy developed within recent years by 
those powers in fortifying their West Indian 
possessions in anticipation of the opening of 
the canal. The general failure to notice 
this important phase of the question is not 
surprising. Having secured Porto Rico and 
coaling-stations in Cuba and the Isle of 
Pines, Americans have not worried about 


TT" cutting of the Panama Canal must 


what other people are doing in the West 
Indies. 

The Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico 
together form what is practically a vast 
inland sea comprising 1,365,000 square miles 
of water. Vessels going through the Panama 
Canal to or from Europe or the Atlantic sea- 
board of the United States will pass one of 
the four principal gateways of this sea— 
namely, the Yucatan Channel, the Windward 
Passage, the Mona Passage, and the Anegada 
Passage. The Mona Passage, between Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo, is little used, 
being out of the direct line to any important 
point. The Yucatan Channel will increase 
immensely in importance, as it will be the 
highway of the vast traffic which will flow 
toward the canal from New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, and Mobile. The Windward Passage 
will be the only route for ships sailing to and 
from the Atlantic seaboard through the 
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canal, and the Anegada Passage, between 
St. Thomas and Culebra, the chief road-for 
European vessels. 

The naval stations of the United States 
in the West Indies are well distributed 
to command these ocean highways. Bahia 
Honda, on the northwest coast of Cuba, and 
the Isle of Pines command the Yucatan 
Channel, as Key West commands the Straits 
of Florida. Culebra commands the Anegada 
Passage more effectually than Gibraltar does 
the entrance to the Mediterranean. It has 
already been strongly fortified, and is ex- 
pected by foreign experts to become one of 
the greatest fortresses in the West Indies 
within a few years. “I do not see why the 
Americans need St. Thomas now that they 
have Culebra,’’ said a Danish naval officer to 
me. ‘‘The impression in my country is that 
they do not really want it for its own sake, 
but wish to get it lest Germany should make 
a bid for it later on and cause complications 
over the Monroe Doctrine.’’ As long as 
Denmark holds St. Thomas it is hardly likely 
to become a rival fortress to Culebra. Finally, 
at Guantanamo the United States holds 
an excellent strategic position in relation to 
the Windward Passage. 

Superficially viewed, the American posi- 
tion in the West Indies appears satisfactory. 
“Tf she had not wrested these strategic 
points from Spain when she did,’’ I heard an 
English admiral remark, “she would have 
been compelled to get them by hook or by 
crook on some other pretext, or give up all 
hope of dominating the canal.’ A weak 
point about Guantanamo, Bahia Honda, and 
the Isle of Pines is that none of them is con- 
nected by cable with the United States. 
There are land lines, of course, but they 
would be useless in the possible, though 
improbable, event of Cuba being hostile 
during a war. The stations might thus be 
isolated. Foreign naval officers with whom 
I have spoken regard this as a serious draw- 
back to their usefulness. 

Key West is unquestionably one of the 
most important naval stations of the United 
States. The keys which mask the entrance 
to the gulf, forming an almost continuous 
chain of reefs extending from Cape Florida 
toward the southeast for a distance of 220 
miles, are of extraordinary strategic im- 
portance, and Key West is the chief of them. 
As a Spanish naval officer wrote before the 
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war of 1898: ‘‘ The foreign power which seizes 
them, aside from other advantages, will be 
able to close all communication with the gulf, 
of which it will make itself master by that 
one act.’”” Key West has been strengthened 
since the war, but Fort Taylor and its other 
batteries are still far inferior to the British 
strongholds at Port Royal, Jamaica, and 
Castries, St. Lucia, and to the French posi- 
tion at Fort de France, Martinique. The 
batteries of Fort Jefferson (Dry Tortugas) 
are the joke of foreign experts, and Pen- 
sacola Bay is inadequately defended by 
Forts Pickens, Mackae, and Barrancas. St. 
Joseph’s Bay, a beautiful deep bay on the 
north coast of Cape San Blas, ought to be 
well defended, and is not. Its acquisition 
would mean a great prize to a hostile fleet, 
for besides serving as an excellent base for 
naval operations, it might be utilized as a 
base of supplies for offensive movements 
against the whole coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The important gulf ports are very badly 
protected from a military point of view. 
In the February number of this magazine 
Mr. Charles M. Harvey pointed out how 
they must necessarily become the principal 
channels of American commerce after the 
construction of the Panama Canal. Never- 
theless, Mobile, the outlet for a great part of 
the cotton product of the South, is absolutely 
undefended. Its possession by an enemy 
would cause a disastrous disturbance of 
commerce, and would, furthermore, be a 
serious military loss, as it is an important 
railroad terminal to which many lines con- 
verge. New Orleans has Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, but they can hardly be called up 
to date, even after recent improvements. 
Galveston is inadequately defended by Forts 
Bolivar and Point, with their smooth-bore 
guns. It is evident, from this brief survey, 
that America has much to do before she can 
regard her position in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean as being satisfactory, taking 
into account the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of her national interest in the Panama 
Canal, as compared with that of other 
nations. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that the 
naval stations in Cuba and the Isle of Pines 
are at present merely projects. They have 
not yet been established and fortified, and the 
work will probably take several years. 
Secretary Moody told the Naval Committee 
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of the House of Representatives the other 
day that the station at Guantanamo would, 
when completed, cost $12,000,000. He pro- 
poses to appropriate only $1,000,000 of that 
sum in the present year to begin the work. 

Having thus briefly considered America’s 
points of strength and weakness, let us glance 
at those of England and other West Indian 
powers, so that we may get a comprehensive 
idea of the strategic considerations governing 
the future control of the canal. 


The importance of Bermuda as a naval 
station began to be appreciated at the end 
of the eighteenth century, and ever since then 
the place has been gradually strengthened. 
During the last three or four years several 
millions sterling have been spent upon the 
fortifications and in providing a new floating- 
dock capable of lifting the largest battle-ship 
in the British navy. 

The British Government has 


told the 
world, in the 


Colonial Office List, exactly 
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A MAP OF THE WEST INDIES AND THE GULF OF MEXICO SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL,PORTS AND 
THE FORTIFIED PLACES 


The fortified places are marked with little forts, and their ownership is indicated 








England is by far the strongest European 
power in the West Indies, alike as regards 
the number and importance of her colonies, 
the strategic value of her fortified possessions, 
and the actual and potential fighting force of 
her local fleet—the British North American 
and West Indian squadron. She owns three 
main strongholds which are admirably 
placed to command these seas—Bermuda, 
Jamaica, and St. Lucia. 


how important it deems Bermuda to be. 
“The position of the islands,” it says, 
‘situated in mid-ocean at almost equal dis- 
tances from the West Indies, the eastern 
seaboard of the United States, and Canada 
(including the great naval station of Halifax), 
and the peculiar conformation of the group 
afford special facilities for the creation of a 
naval depot and fortress of the first class.” 
The tortuous channel giving access to 
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Ireland Island, which contains His Majesty’s 
dockyard and the other naval establish- 
ments, “‘is commanded throughout its whole 
length, as are also the approaches to it from 
either side, by numerous batteries mounting 
very heavy guns behind casemated iron 
shields. There is a permanent garrison of 
imperial troops numbering 1,400 men, and the 
mean number of the Admiralty establish- 
ment is 1,200.” 

Bermuda is considered by naval experts to 
be quite as strong as Gibraltar or Kronstadt. 
Though not in the West Indies, it is the key 
of the West Indies, as Jamaica is the key of 
the Panama Canal. The power which holds 
Bermuda has an excellent base for the waging 
of a naval war which contemplates assaults 
on the Greater Antilles and the destruction 
of commerce bound to and from the Panama 
Canal. 

As far back as 1887 the British War Office 
and Admiralty jointly undertook schemes of 
fortification at Jamaica and St. Lucia which 
were based upon the expected opening of a 
Panama canal. 

The strategic position of Jamaica is prob- 
ably the best in the West Indies. Recent 
maneuvers conducted by the British North 
American and West Indian squadron have 
shown conclusively that a naval force resting 
upon Jamaica as a base exercises absolute 
control over those three main entrances to 
the Caribbean Sea—the Windward Passage, 
the Mona Passage, and the Yucatan Channel. 

A glance at the map will show that a fleet 
of battle-ships and cruisers, freshly coaled at 
Kingston, Jamaica, could easily steam to 
points in the Yucatan and Mona Passages 
within twenty-four or thirty hours, or could 
steam southward to a point at which they 
could intercept a fleet approaching the isth- 
mus. Inaword, Kingston dominates the vital 
points of the Caribbean more effectually than 
Gibraltar does those of the Mediterranean. 
Such was the judgment expressed to me, in 
conversation on the subject, by naval officers 
of no less than five countries—namely, Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Germany, 
and Denmark. Their views were summed 
up by a remark made to me by the commander 
of the Danish war-ship Valkyrien: 

“England’s great advantage of position, if 
properly held and backed by adequate naval 
force, must necessarily insure for her an 
ascendency in the control of the Panama 
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Canal whenever that control becomes a 
military question.” 

The British naval and military authorities 
are straining every nerve to insure the proper 
holding of this valuable strategic position. 
The harbor of Kingston, the capital of 
Jamaica, is one of the best in the world, and 
is capable of sheltering ten times as large a 
fleet as England could ever send there. All 
ships coming and going through the isthmian 
canal must pass within a comparatively short 
distance of Port Royal, the naval station. 
The fortifications of Port Royal have been 
strengthened at a cost of millions of dollars. 
Old forts have been remodeled, and rearmed 
with the most powerful guns in the world, 
and new forts are constantly being built. 

The closest secrecy is maintained in regard 
to the great fortifications at Port Royal. 
The military authorities guard them most 
rigidly and garrison them with picked men. 
No civilians are allowed to visit them, or 
even military officers except in the way of 
duty. 

Thus it is that England holds the key of 
the Panama Canal, and she proposes to 
follow up the strengthening of her fortifica- 
tions by a progressive increase of her naval 
force in the Caribbean. The British Ad- 
miralty has decided to add two or three 
battle-ships of the latest type to the North 
American and West Indian squadron, and 
possibly to increase the cruiser force. 

The defenses of Halifax have been so 
greatly strengthened of late that the place is 
now a second Gibraltar.. Working down 
from Halifax to Bermuda and Jamaica, the 
British fleet is splendidly served by a string 
of practically impregnable coaling-stations. 
Expense has been absolutely disregarded 
in the perfecting of this remarkable scheme of 
fortification. The three naval stations are 
directly connected with each other by an all- 
British cable. 

But the West Indies are of enormous 
extent—very much larger than they appear 
on the map !—and England cannot rely upon 
Jamaica alone as a naval base within the 
Caribbean and directly commanding the 
Panama Canal. The British authorities are 
therefore pouring out money to strengthen 
the defenses of Castries, the chief port of 
St. Lucia, which was selected as a new 
coaling-station by the Royal Commission on 
Coaling Stations in 1891. Field-Marshal Sir 
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Lintorn Simmons, who was then inspector- 
general of fortifications in the British service 
and a member of the commission, explained 
the reasons for the choice to me some years 
afterward. 

“War-ships coaling at Port Royal would 
have to work their way 950 miles to windward 
before they could reach a point near the 
Windward and Leeward Islands at which 
a naval battle would be likely to take place, 
or before they could reach Martinique or 
Guadeloupe, supposing they had to blockade 
those islands in the event of a war with 
France. By the time they got there a large 
portion of their coal would be expended, and 
their efficiency thereby much impaired. 

“It therefore became necessary to find a 
position among the islands well adapted for 
a fortified coaling-station, and the commission 
chose Castries after carefully examining 
every port in each one of the islands.”’ 

Castries is excellently adapted for the pur- 
poses of a coaling-station. Castries Bay 
runs for several thousand yards inland. 
There is a good depth of water—enough for 
any battle-ship—and the entrance is narrow 
and easily defended, so that only a mere hand- 
ful of troops is kept there for its defense. 
Batteries have been constructed in strong 
positions on the heights overlooking the 
harbor, and they are very strongly armed. 
For all practical purposes, this coaling-station 
is impregnable. 

But there is one very weak point in both 
Port Royal and Castries. They are not 
equipped to repair even a torpedo-boat, let 
alone a cruiser or a battle-ship. A war-ship 
coming to either port crippled after a naval 
battle could get coal, but would have to go to 
Bermuda to be docked and patched up. 
But this defect is to be made good in the 
case of Port Royal. 

Fortifications on a much smaller scale are 
being undertaken at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
and Carlisle Bay, Barbados. The garrison 
at the latter place is being steadily strength- 
ened, and the former colony is soon to be 
garrisoned by a contingent of British regulars 
in addition to the present native levies. 

I have dwelt at some length on the oper- 
ations of Great Britain because she owns most 
of the West Indian islands and has taken the 
lead in fortification in recent years. But 
other nations have followed in proportion to 
the stake they hold in the West Indies. 
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France has built a magnificent graving-dock 
at Fort-de-France, Martinique. 

The strategic value of Martinique is much 
inferior to that of Port Royal, Culebra, and 
Guantanamo. It does not command any 
of the important trade routes, and a French 
fleet which sought to attack the isthmus 
from that base would find its coal supply 
seriously diminished before it reached the 
scene of operations, more than 1,000 miles 
distant. Martinique might, however, be a 
dangerous neighbor to Porto Rico in time 
of war. Few Americans realize the extreme 
weakness of Porto Rico from a military 
standpoint. The strategic importance of 
the island is much less than that of Cuba, but 
it is considerable. As a military post it is 
not easily defensible. It would need a good 
navy and an army of considerable size. 
There are a few points along the coast which 
could be defended by small forces, but owing 
to the character of the coast they are the very 
points at which an enemy would not land. 
The places likely to be selected could only be 
defended by large naval and military forces. 

The principal value of Martinique in French 
eyes is that it affords a splendid base for 
offensive operations against the British Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands, from the 
Virgins down to Trinidad. 

The Dutch authorities are spending a good 
deal of money in strengthening the defenses 
of their colonies of Surinam and Curag¢ao. 
The ‘‘Schutterij,’’ or militia, of those colonies 
has been increased considerably, and the 
total garrison now numbers about 3,o00 men. 
New forts have been built in both colonies. 
Surinam has a navy of its own, consisting 
of a few guard-ships and some vessels of the 
royal navy of the Netherlands. A Dutch 
war-ship has lately been assigned to constant 
duty among the six islands forming the 
colony of Curagao. 

Since the failure of the negotiations for 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies 
by the United States, the Danish Govern- 
ment has worked energetically to make the 
best of its possessions. St. Thomas, which 
shares with Culebra the command of the 
Anegada Passage and disputes with Jamaica 
the claim to be the best strategic position in 
the Caribbean, has been put into a somewhat 
better posture for defense; but it cannot 
be considered a stronghold in the modern 
sense of the term. 
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These Dutch and Danish expenditures 
have puzzled people in the West Indies a 
good deal. Surely, they have argued, those 
small powers do not hope to compete for the 
strategic control of the Panama Canal. 
That would be too absurd. A possible solu- 
tion of the riddle was suggested to me by a 
Danish naval officer. 

‘“‘T believe,” he said, ‘‘that Holland and 
Denmark are taking these steps as the result 
of secret pressure by Germany. For Ger- 
many has no colonies in the West Indies, 
and could not wage a naval war without a 
base on this side of the Atlantic. She would, 
therefore, force Holland or Denmark, or 
both, to sell their West Indian possessions, 
with their fortified coaling-stations, to her. 
Of course there would be protests; but if 
Germany had determined to fight the United 
States she certainly would not hesitate at 
this further step. 

Whatever may be thought of this startling 
theory, it is certainly a fact that practically 
everybody in the West Indies who thinks 
about the question at all is convinced that 
Germany is seeking to acquire a coaling- 
station of her own there. The colonial 
governments, the newspapers, and the naval 
and military experts are unanimously of 
that opinion. The officers of the German 
war-ships in the West Indies freely say that 
they are on the lookout for the best site. 
I have heard them proclaim it a hundred 
times. Some of them favor various ports in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, but the majority 
declare that Guanta, in Venezuela, is the 
ideal place. Of course the views of naval 
officers do not necessarily sway the policies of 
governments, but the fact is worth stating. 

At present Germany’s hands are absolutely 
tied. She has no part or lot in the control 
of the isthmus, and could not possibly wage 
a naval war in the Caribbean with any hope 
of success. Recent experiments with steam- 
colliers and oil fuel have not been very suc- 
cessful; certainly they do not suggest that 
the fortified coaling-station will become a 
negligible factor in future naval warfare. 
But if Germany possessed St. Thomas and 
Curagao, or even Guanta, she would have 
an excellent strategic position for any opera- 
tions she might choose to conduct, whether 
against Porto Rico, America’s Cuban stations, 
or the isthmus. 

The island of Haiti at present possesses 
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little strategical importance, because it has 
no fortified coaling-stations, and the Haitian 
and Dominican “navies”’ simply contribute 
to the gaiety of nations. But its position on 
the map is an excellent one, commanding, 
as it does, the Windward and Mona Passages 
and occupying a fine central station, from 
which a strong naval power might dominate 
the whole of the Caribbean. There are 
several harbors round the coast which would 
serve admirably as naval depots and coaling- 
stations. The best of them is undoubtedly 
Samana Bay, in Santo Domingo; the second 
best, probably, Port-au-Prince. 

The matter of revolutions in both republics, 
with the consequent spoliation of foreigners 
and demands for indemnities, produces a 
serious situation in view of Germany’s 
scarcely concealed desire to obtain a West 
Indian foothold. The Kaiser’s ships have 
carefully surveyed all the Haitian and 
Dominican ports during the past three 
years. The cruiser Vzineta, in particular, 
worked along the coast for months on that 
job, and made an especially careful survey 
of Samana Bay. 

Statements were made recently, with an 
appearance of authority, to the effect that 
one of the rival political parties in Santo 
Domingo is endeavoring to buy the patronage 
and support of the United States by the 
proffered cession of Samana Bay for a coaling- 
station. It would be well worth acquiring, 
even at considerable expense, if it could be 
acquired peaceably. But that is doubtful. 
The power that seeks a foothold in the 
Caribbean “‘isle of unrest’’ will go fishing in 
troubled waters. In all probability the 
Haitians and Dominicans would band to- 
gether against any foreign power which took 
even an inch of their land, although that 
power might have been invited to do so. 

America will be in an inferior position 
until the fortifications of Culebra, Guanta- 
namo, and other newly acquired stations are 
completed, but probably they will be finished 
as soon as the canal. Then her complete 
control over the Caribbean, assuming that 
her naval power is adequate, will be limited 
only by one important present factor—the 
British possession of Jamaica—and one 
possible future factor—German acquisition 
of St. Thomas, Curacao, or other coaling- 
stations. France is not likely to be a source 
of danger from Martinique. 
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THE JOURNALS OF UNION WORKMEN 
HE American iron-worker, whose strong 
arm drives rivets into the iron skele- 
tons of skyscrapers, has proved that he can 
drop his hammer and edit a labor paper. 
And what is true of the iron-worker is true of 
the metal-worker, the carpenter, the engineer, 
and other workmen in organized trades. 
Today there are 200 labor publications in the 
United States. These include journals like 
the Railroad Trainmen’s Journal, the Typo- 
graphical Journal, the Garment Workers’ 
Journal, the Metal Worker, the Carpenter, 
and others. Practically every one of the 
2,000,000 members of union bodies receives 
at least one in his home. Therefore these 
publications reach approximately 5,000,000 
people, or nearly one-twelfth of the entire 
population of the country. 

Ten years ago the labor paper was merely 
the organ of a certain trade-union, present- 
ing its grievances and its by-laws and limited 
to the news of a particular craft. Today 
the official journals of workmen in many 
amalgamated trades like the carpenters, the 
railway engineers, the switchmen, the boiler- 
makers, are well-printed magazines, printed 
on coated paper and containing useful and 
instructive information. Take the Loco- 
motive Firemen’s Magazine. It is printed 
at Indianapolis under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. It 
not only prints the news of the locomotive 
firemen, but it publishes technical depart- 
ments which keep pace with mechanical 
inventions affecting all railroad employees. 
A recent number contained explanations of 
new block signals, with diagrams showing 
the operations of the apparatus; pictures 
of bridges, with estimates of their strength; 
articles on safety-valves for turning off 
steam in case of accident, and many other 
matters of timely value to railroad employees. 
In this way the employee is not only edu- 
cated, but is enabled to keep informed of all 
improvements affecting his work. In this 
magazine there are ‘‘Talks with Air-Brake 
Instructors,” interesting articles clipped from 
the leading scientific journals, articles bearing 








on railroading from the newspapers, as well 
as a brief résumé of the news of the day. 
The social side of the locomotive engineer is 
not neglected, and the fireman in Kansas can 


read in his brotherhood journal of the 
doings of his friends in New Jersey. The 
railway journals are among the largest and 
best of the union publications. All have 
scientific departments, in which mechanical 
inventions bearing on railroading are ex- 
plained, with many diagrams and pictures. 
In nearly all cases these journals are edited 
by the grand secretaries of the brotherhoods, 
whose editorial work is part of their official 
duty. 

Do these journals pay? Few are published 
without profit. They have a large and 
loyal membership to draw on for subscribers, 
they prove profitable advertising mediums 
for manufacturers, and they are more care- 
fully read than ordinary publications. 

There are two kinds of labor publications— 
the craft journals, which are the organs of 
the various kinds of trades, and the general 
labor papers, published in various cities and 
printing all sorts of labor news. There are 
108 of the latter in the United States. In 
many cases they are the organs of city 
federations of labor. They do not depend 
on any particular trade for support, but in- 
clude members of many unions in their 
subscription lists. For advertisements they 
depend on the business houses of the cities 
in which they are printed. These labor 
papers are weekly. The journals of the 
allied trades are all monthly. 

Some of the journals lapse into poetry 
in their plea for unionism. One of them 
recently printed this poem: 


‘‘When out of a job and the gray wolf howls 
Thro’ the winter so cruel and hard, 

It helps a man to weather the storm 
If he carries a Union card.” 


The official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the American Federationist, 
published at Washington under the editor- 
ship of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
federation. This affords an open court, 
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not only for the discussion of labor topics 
by well-known leaders, but for the discussion 
of economics as well. The Federationist 
prints each month an “‘unfair list’’—the list of 
firms boycotted by unions all over the country. 
All kinds of labor papers unite in making 
boycotts effective by publishing the names 
of the individuals and firms boycotted. 

Half the journals of the amalgamated 
unions print departments of news in German. 
In this way a direct appeal to a wide member- 
ship is made. One journal of a trade that 
includes many Italians has a department 
printed in Italian. 

In times of strikes the journals of the trades 
present the side of the strikers and plead for 
contributions for strike funds. During the 
great anthracite strike of 1902 the miners’ 
papers, backed by all the labor papers, raised 
a large sum of money. 

Candidates for political office on labor 
platforms find these labor journals fruitful 
advertising fields. And in political cam- 
paigns the stump-speaker gathers nearly all 
his union-labor facts with which ue pleads for 
the labor vote from these papers. 


PROTECTING WORKMEN’S LIVES 


NEW YORK life-insurance man has 

prepared a chart which shows the rel- 
ative percentage of deaths from consumption 
in a number of trades and occupations. 
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Study of facts like these and of the appalling 
list of accidents occurring annually in Ameri- 
can industries has led employers to employ 
many modern devices for making factory 
work safer and more healthful. The policy 
of doing this is profitable as well as humane, 
for it makes workmen brisker and contented. 
The increased efficiency of workmen re- 
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sulting from the installation of proper heating 
and ventilating facilities generally pays divi- 
dends on the cost of procuring them. One 
method in favor is the vertical-duct system, 
by which the air is admitted through vertical 
ducts in flues built in the walls at a point 
about eight feet above the floor. The air is 
continually forced downward as it cools, and 
the cold air is uniformly removed at the 
floor-line. The system heats an establish- 
ment in winter and cools it automatically in 
summer. The open window and the grimy, 
old-fashioned factory stove are disappearing. 
Further, factory rooms will sometimes fill 
with foul air. The percentage of vitalizing 
oxygen is decreased by it and the worker 
breathes “thinned” air. The lungs of the 
workman begin to degenerate, and he declines 
in health. Modern ventilating and heating 
methods obviate this waste of life. 

Devices have been put into use, more- 
over, to prevent accidents, and provision has 
been made to attend to the men injured when 
accidents occur. Ten years ago an accident 
would drive a factory engineer away from 
his throttle at the critical moment. Nowa- 
days a shop-girl may shut down the most 
ponderous engine by pressing a _ button. 
Accidents do happen, however—many of 
them. In the best-regulated factories the 
victim goes to the factory hospital. 

An iron company in Pennsylvania has 
maintained one since 1887. <A_ superin- 
tendent, a surgeon, an assistant surgeon, 
six nurses, and two orderlies attend to the 
functions of this first industrial hospital, 
which has reduced the average cost per 
patient per day to 85 cents. The first fiscal 
year there were 395 cases admitted for 
treatment, and for the last fiscal year there 
was a total of 3,708 patients. The number 
of dressings applied during the same year was 
28,003. One might conclude from this that 
the establishment must be a death-trap, but 
surgeons employed in similar work attest 
that the percentage of injuries here is com- 
paratively small. During the sixteen years 
the hospital has been in operation a total 
of 24,708 cases have been treated: wounds, 
9,636; contusions and bruises, 5,636; eye 
injuries, 2,596; burns, 2,280; sprains, 1,951. 
In the opinion of the superintendent in charge, 
“the good-will of the help is secured in this 
way and much suffering is alleviated.” 


AN AMERICAN PROMOTER IN ABYSSINIA 


ND now may God bless you and bring 
you and yours safe in health and peace 

to your home, and also soon return you to 
me and my court.” 
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Thus ended the farewell letter of Menelik 
II., King of Abyssinia, to William H. Ellis, a 
promoter of Wall Street, New York, who 
visited Abyssinia three months ago. 

Mr. Ellis went to see Menelik as he would 
dash away to look at plantations in Mexico 
or mines in Arizona, because there seemed to 
be a field there for profit. Abyssinia looked 
promising. The country needed a bank, a 
mint, more railroads, and many other things. 
So Mr. Ellis packed up plans for the First 
National Bank of Abyssinia, had specimen 
coins struck off for a circulating medium, filled 
note-books with commercial statistics, ordered 
a thirty-five-hundred-dollar Mexican saddle 
made of elaborate workmanship, and had 
jewel-studded revolvers and cunning mechan- 
ical devices built to order as presents for the 
African King. Thus equipped he marched 
on the stronghold of Menelik with a caravan 
200 strong. He returned, announcing that 
the expedition had in many ways been well 
worth while. 

This American promoter has been known 
for several years as the only Negro who ever 
invaded Wall Street. His elaborate suite of 
offices are in the Drexel Building, just above 
the offices of J. P. Morgan & Company. He 
was born in a cabin on a little Texas farm, 
and as a boy worked on the ranges of the 
O’Conner Brothers, the foremost ‘‘cattle 
kings’”’ of the Southwest. Later, employ- 
ment with a leather and hide merchant of 
San Antonio took him on business trips into 
Mexico. At that time cotton-growers of 
Texas were selling almost no product in 
Mexico, because they were timid about pay- 
ments and credit across the border. Yet 
the price of cotton in Mexico was almost 
double that of the home market. Ellis was 
able to sell cotton in Mexico and to secure 
pay for it, and in that way laid aside a tidy 
little sum of several thousand dollars. 

After several ventures of varying fortune, 
this indomitable Negro became a real- 
estate operator in Chicago. Eight years 
ago he came to New York as a broker. As 
business agent of the estate of Hotchkiss, 
who invented the Hotchkiss gun, and as 
president of the New York and Westchester 
Water Company, which the Ramapo Company 
of past notoriety once attempted to acquire, 
he has been involved since then in important 
business enterprises. 

The Abvssinian project is not a fanciful 
one. Another will be sent out this year. 
The first began with a meeting between 
Ellis and Prince Ras Makonnen in London at 
the time of the coronation of King Edward. 
The Abyssinian became interested in the 


AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


intelligent and aggressive promoter, a man 
of his own color who talked big things in a 
big way. The American was invited to 
visit the kingdom and meet Menelik. He 
began to investigate the commercial possi- 
bilities of such a visit. He found that the 
United States manufactures 120 articles for 
which a demand existed or might be created 
in the most enlightened and progressive 
territory of Africa. He went to Abyssinia 
accordingly to study details. 

He invaded the country like one great 
man come to confer with a brother. The 
news of the intended journey of Consul- 
General Skinner, who followed Mr. Ellis into 
Abyssinia, caused him to hasten his expedi- 
tion, in order that he might gain prestige 
by arriving first rather than to suffer an anti- 
climax by arriving after the official visitor. 
King Menelik received the promoter with 
unusual cordiality as the first dark-skinned 
pilgrim who, coming to him from white 
civilization, could talk learnedly of their 
common descent from the glorious line of 
the monarchs of Ethiopia. The two men 
became friends, and the promoter unfolded 
his plans for advancing civilization among 
the Abyssinians. He found two towns, to- 
gether exporting nearly $6,000,000 worth of 
goods a year and importing $7,000,000 
worth. The meagre currency in use was the 
minted dollar of Maria Theresa, a relic of 
the eighteenth century. Commonly bales 
of cloth and bags of salt are used for currency. 

Mr. Ellis found the telephone in use exten- 
sively in Abyssinia. The invitation for his 
first audience with the King reached him in 
the form of the following note from a court 
official : 


“Dear Sir: I am advised by telephone from the 
palace that His Majesty will receive you today at 
four o’clock if your health will permit you to go.” 


The letter of farewell contained also the 
following passages, which express the friend- 
ship and esteem inspired of this dramatic 
meeting: 


“Peace be with you. As in love and friendship 
you have come from America to visit me and my 
kingdom, and how earnestly you have told me how 
all nations already live in love and peace and in- 
dependence, with which spirit I heartily agree. And 
you have told me of the greatness and grandness of 
your kingdom, and how it loves Christianity and 
independence. For all this truth I and my 
chiefs and subjects thank you. So that 
when you and all Americans visit my country and 
me we will accept you in love. Our aims are one— 
Christianity and independence.” 
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